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A PROPOSAL FOR JUDGING WHAT IS AND WHAT 
IS NOT PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


By Professor JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THERE has been considerable confusion 
in educational discussions as to what is and 
what is not progressive education. The area 
in which the controversy has been most diffi- 
cult to arbitrate is between moderate and 
radical progressive education. When con- 
servatives wish to condemn progressive edu- 
cation, they frequently point to instances of 
practice which moderate progressives repu- 
diate as fantastic. Similarly, extreme pro- 
vressives are wont to point out that more 
moderate practices of their fellow progres- 
sives are so little in advance of the cus- 
tomary that they can hardly be distinguished 
from the conservative. A few concrete in- 
stances may illustrate the type of contro- 
versy hinted at. 


I 


(1) To commence, progressive educators 
are divided on the question which was 
dropped in their midst a half dozen years 
‘‘Dare the school build a new social 
Up to that time they had been 
emphasizing the activity program, motiva- 
tion through interest, the child-centered 
school and allied details. But when they 
were challenged for having no clear-cut the- 
ory of social progress, they were so con- 
‘ounded, they had to accept the half-truth. 
As they bestirred themselves in this pre- 
(icament, some moved out in front with a 
(uite definite blue-print of collectivism with 


azo 


order ?’’ 


which the schools were to replace capitalism. 
Others made no such unequivocal commit- 
ments. They.favored ameliorating the social 
order, but wished the schools to go no faster 
than the general tempo of society as a whole. 

(2) The fact that the depression hap- 
pened to coincide with this split of pro- 
gressive opinion accentuated another threat- 
ening rift. The growing value which 
combatting the depression placed on coop- 
erative effort not only led one wing of 
progressives to espouse collectivism for the 
future, but to condemn in the past of pro- 
gressive education what seemed an exagger- 
ated emphasis on child interests and needs. 
But other progressives stood staunchly by 
the child-centered school and refused to 
have their progressive philosophy of educa- 
tion distorted by a temporary, if drastic, 
incident like the depression. 

(3) This brings up the oft-debated prob- 
lem of freedom. It is interesting to note 
how some progressives advocate the regi- 
mentation incident to collectivism for eco- 
nomic life, but resist to the last any regimen- 
tation of thought. They fight laissez-faire 
economics, but are warmly attached to aca- 
demic freedom, which has been said to be 
but laissez-faire of the mind. It is note- 
worthy here how teacher-oath legislation 
happens to be coincident with the new social- 
ism in our economic life. 
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(4) This emphasis on the social whole was 
not the only whole to receive attention. The 
whole child has also increasingly absorbed 
the attention of progressives. Nowhere is 
this more in evidence than in the field of 
educational psychology. The present popu- 
larity of gestalt psychology, with the promi- 
nence it gives to configuration and the total- 
ity of any response pattern, is perhaps 
outstanding. But progressives are by no 
means united in accepting this psychology. 
Many still cling to Thorndike, almost the 
official psychologist of the progressive 
movement in the first decade of its existence, 
and his more atomistic approach to learning. 

(5) The uncertainty of progressive edu- 
cation as to its theory of social progress can 
be picked up and expanded at several points. 
One is that of the activity program. Activ- 
ity, yes, but what kind? Some progressives 
stress physical activity, shop work, field ex- 
cursions, outdoor sports, dramatic produc- 
tion. But other progressives are quick to 
add that there is no reason why activities 
can not be mental ones as well. Yet, if this 
be the case, the retort comes back, ‘‘ Why 
isn’t the traditional educational program 
progressive, for it certainly bore down heav- 
ily on mental gymnastics ?’’ 

It appears that the activity program of 
the progressive movement has a peculiar 
quality not revealed by merely stressing 
activity. But if the question ‘‘why activ- 
ity’’ be raised, again there will be hesitation 
even among progressives. The conventional 
reply is that it is the nature of childhood to 
be active. Such an answer, at this late day, 
however, must seem a trivial basis for a 
claim to progressiveness. The more-pene- 
trating issue is the way in which biological 
growth is theoretically stated. Here some 
progressives rely on Froebel and Aristotle, 
while others cite Darwin. But more of this 
presently. 

(6) It yet needs to be pointed out that 
progressives are unable to agree among 
themselves how the activity program is to 
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be evaluated. Some state that activity js 
its own measure. In other words, the value 
of an activity is measured by its tendency 
to lead on to further activity. So growth 
leads to more growth, and the end of edu. 
cation is more education. But others, 
equally progressive, are dissatisfied with a 
merely quantitative standard. To them the 
value of activity lies in its quality rather 
than its quantity; it is determined by the 
direction it takes. 

(7) But how is one to assure himself of 
his direction? With some progressives the 
aims of the educational process are always 
tentative. They arise out of a contemporary 
problem, and are constantly reconstructed 
according to the ebb and flow of success in 
solving the difficulty. Educational ends are 
really means for exploring the as yet un- 
learned. Most progressives go this far, but 
there are many who go farther and who by 
doing so raise a critical difference of opinion 
as to what is and what is not progressive 
education. They hold that not all aims are 
tentative and instrumental. Some, they say, 
are not means to the solution of problems, 
but ends in and of themselves, ultimate ends. 
Indeed, without such an ideal, how can one 
ascertain whether education is progressing?! 


II 


Further areas of confusion might be mul- 
tiplied. The sampling, however, should now 
be sufficient to make fairly clear the scope 
of the issue to be diseussed—‘‘ What is and 
what is not progressive education ?”’ 

Much turns on a definition of terms, espe- 
cially of the word ‘‘progress.’’ The word is 
most commonly used to indicate advance 
toward a more or less clearly defined end. 
Usually it also has a connotation of value in 
the comparative degree. It implies a melior- 
istic point of view. Things are getting bet- 
ter and better. Applied to education, doubt- 
less it would generally include all tendencies 
toward improvement of instruction and the 
social order of which education is a part. 
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Fortunately, or unfortunately, one can 
not stop there. In 1918 was formed an asso- 
ciation which had the avowed purpose of 
encouraging a type of schooling based on a 
very distinctive educational philosophy. 
The patron saint of this movement, although 
perhaps never formally canonized as such, 
was John Dewey. When this association 
took unto itself a name, it selected the word 
‘‘nrogressive.’? From that time forth, the 
word ‘‘progressive’’ has derived its content 
very largely, if not exclusively, from 
Dewey’s educational philosophy. For a 
practice to qualify as progressive came to 
require more than its temporal birth among 
the most recent accessions or innovations to 
the educational program. It had, in addi- 
tion, to be consistent with and exemplify a 
certain theory as well. But because educa- 
tors have not taken the occasion to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with that theory, 
much confusion has arisen as to what is and 
what is not ‘‘progressive’’ education. 

It is the thesis of this paper, then, that 
the way out of the muddle about progressive 
education is to give progress a very precise, 
almost technical, meaning. But if it is just 
a matter of defining terms, it may be said 
that each person is entitled to define his 
own. That is true. Yet on the other hand 
no one can be arbitrary in his definition. 
Especially is this true of the word ‘‘prog- 
’ which has an historical significance 
which simply ean not be ignored. 

One might start by pointing out that the 
word progress is a relatively new one, not 
only in our professional vocabularies, but in 
our general ones as well. It did not enter 
usage till well after the Renaissance, and 
even then it was a rare and vaguely-defined 
word. If one goes back to the Greeks, he 
will find that the Greeks had a rather un- 
dulating theory of life. Civilization would 
reach peaks of enlightenment only to slip 
down into valleys of ignorance. Later on it 
would rise and once more fall again. The 
series of peaks did not seem to grow higher 


ress,’ 


and higher, nor did the troughs seem to 
gouge deeper and deeper. One had to con- 
tent himself with such a period as he might 
be born into. Nor was there anything be- 
yond this life that could in any way be 
viewed as superior. The Greeks did have 
the conception of a Hades, but it was a kind 
of dark, damp, shadowy place at best, which 
no one preferred to life in the here and now. 

As one passes from classical to Christian 
thought, a new frame of reference supplants 
the evenly undulating sequence of prosper- 
ity and decay. Christianity presents life 
as a single drama in three acts with a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end. The beginning 
was with perfection in the Garden of Eden. 
The middle was the fall from grace and the 
attempt to regain what had been lost. The 
end, of course, was life eternal. This was a 
definite reorientation of western thought. 
Instead of a rotary cyclical development, 
the end of the world itself was prophesied. 
Not only that, but the second advent of Jesus 
was thought to be near at hand, when he 
would come to wind up the affairs of human 
civilization. 

When, toward the conclusion of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the world had not yet come to an 
end with the second coming of Jesus in all 
His glory, people began to have some doubts 
about the exact formulation of the faith 
upon which their lives had been led. The 
end of the restless racial movements in 
northern Europe and the greatly improved 
commerce of the northern states of Italy 
gave people a new leisure in which to reex- 
amine the motives of their lives. Do not 
understand by this that they abandoned the 
Christian religion. Rather a movement be- 
came increasingly insistent to restate the 
Christian philosophy of life in terms more 
adaptable to the new interest in things in 
this world. 

Out of this new outlook in life gradually 
emerged a new ideology. It was very, very 
slow in appearing at first and was shared by 
only a negligible number of intellectuals. 
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Their idea was twofold, that the present life 
in this world was worthwhile and that the 
values of this world were capable of im- 
provement. By the time of the French 
Revolution, and under the authorship of 
Coudorcet, this view had taken the form of 
progress as the ‘‘indefinite perfectability of 
man.’’ It is notable here that the movement 
of civilization is not toward a standard of 
perfection that has been complete since the 
beginning, as in the earlier Christian view. 
Rather here is a standard which is still 
under construction. But in spite of such a 
lofty ideal as the progress of the human 
spirit, it was, after all, just an idea. It was 
only one among many other philosophical 
ideas which were competing for adherence 
at the time. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century an 
event occurred which brought this incipient 
theory of progress to the fore of people’s 
attention with such force that it has re- 
mained there ever since. This event was the 
publication in 1859 of Darwin’s ‘‘The 
Origin of Species.’’? The scientific data 
which he presented in that book lent an 
enormous amount of support to the growing 
philosophy of progress. Instead of a theory 
of life that has ups and downs without seem- 
ing to reach any destination in particular, 
or instead of a theory that life is moving 
inexorably toward its inevitable end, here is 
the germ of a theory that life is in a constant 
state of evolution toward ever newer forms 
of individual and social life. The Christian 
view had a definite objective or terminal to 
the life process. There was growth, but 
growth was toward a definite end, namely, 
union with God. The classical point of 
view, too, had growth, but it did not seem 
to be getting anywhere. This new view of 
progress, then, was a theory of growth which 
had no fixed end, but did seem to get better 
and better if one would but put forth the 
effort to make it so. 


III 
With this abbreviated sketch of the his- 


tory of the idea of progress, it will be next 
in point to see what significance this theory 
has had for three phases of educational 
philosophy, the metaphysical basis of edu- 
cation, the epistemological and the ethical, 

(1) On the side of metaphysics, one 
should commence with the point of view of 
the Greeks. It will be recollected that one 
of the most fundamental problems with 
which the Greeks wrestled was the relative 
importance of permanency and change. 
Even in enlightened Grecian times the 
changes necessitated by war, pestilence and 
famine still made life on the whole very 
precarious. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Greek mind tended to idealize the 
changeless and to hold that the changing was 
undesirable, even unreal. While a minority 
sided with Heraclitus in urging the chang- 
ing as the real, the weight of opinion lay 
with Plato that it was rather the permanent 
which was the real. Aristotle tried to recon- 
cile both these poles of thought. He recog- 
nized that change was an empirical fact. 
Indeed, nothing could be more obvious than 
biological growth. On the other hand, while 
Aristotle was willing to make this concession 
of the reality of change, he was constrained 
to think of change as occurring within 
changeless cycles. Take as an illustration 
of his thought the acorn which has recently 
fallen from its mother oak. If, fortunately, 
it becomes covered with soil and receives an 
appropriate amount of moisture and warm 
sunlight, it will in the course of time germi- 
nate and push a shoot above the soil. In 
the further course of time, it will become 
a young sapling. Still later it will grow 
into a mature oak and itself have acorns 
which will fall to the ground to grow into 
yet other oaks. Here is a cycle of growth. 
There is change within the cycle, but the 
cycle itself never changes. There is n0 
danger that the acorn will become an eli. 
The oak cycle is a complete and unchanging 
eycle, although inside the cycle there is 4 
well-ordered change. 
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This metaphysical conception of the world 
dominated western thought right down to 
Darwin’s publication of ‘‘The Origin of 
Species.’’ It not only controlled in the 
world of biology, but it was supposed to have 
social significance as well. An old couplet 
will indicate this latter point. 


God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us all in our proper stations. 


In other words, if one were born into the 
nobility, he grew up to be a nobleman, he 
died a nobleman, and his children after him 


were of the nobility. So, too, of the serf. 
There was just as definite a cycle of serfdom 
as there is of the oak. In the aristocratic 


system, there should be no more chance of a 
serf breaking out of his cycle into the cycle 
of the nobility than there is of the oak break- 
ing out of its eyele into that of the elm. 
With the publication of Darwin’s book, 
comes the first serious challenge of Aris- 
totle’s position in nearly two thousand years. 
In the classical and Christian traditions each 
cycle, or eternal prototype of reality, re- 
quired a separate act of creation. Darwin 
offered the suggestion that possibly these 
cycles might have a natural origin, that 
cycles of ordered change grow out of each 
other. The implication of Darwin’s theory 
of evolution was that not only was their 
change within the eyele, but that the cycle 
itself might change. In other words, the 
acorn which falls to the ground might, under 
certain unusual cireumstanees of soil and 
moisture and other unanticipated factors, 
become not a white oak, but a red oak. Over 
along period slight variations in turn might 
lead to still further variations which, when 
accumulated over a long time, might amount 
to very fundamental changes in the pattern 
of reality. On the social side, it implied the 
possibility of democracy, a social system in 
Which the serf might grow into a nobler 
= stature than the one into which he was 
orn, 


According to this hypothesis, nothing is 
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fixed and unchanging as it was in the Aris- 
totelian conception. So far as one can tell, 
the process of creation, instead of being 
finished at the end of seven days, or epochs, 
is still going on. The novel in this world is 
genuinely new, not the revelation of-an 
antecedently complete and perfected reality. 
Evolution is not an unfoldment of what has 
been involved from the beginning. In what 
direction this dynamic world is tending, no 
one can any longer be confident with the 
assurance of Aristotle or orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

(2) Now, look at the significance of prog- 
ress for epistemology. Epistemology is a 
theory of knowing. How can we know and 
know that we know? The classical concep- 
tion of truth was patterned after the Aris- 
totelian tradition. Truth was final, fixed, 
permanent, imperishable. Truth was eter- 
nal in the Heavens. If one wanted to know 
the truth of any particular thing, he had 
but to compare it with the eternal idea of 
truth. The test of truth was correspondence 
or consistency. With the added contribu- 
tion of Darwin, this classical theory of truth 
was shaken to its very foundation. Truth 
no longer could give the assurance it for- 
merly did. If change is the ultimate char- 
acter of reality, then truth, too, must, 
instead of being absolute, be relative to time 
and place. 

Not only was truth profoundly modified 
by the idea of progress as inspired by the 
theory of evolution, but the nature and fune- 
tion of the human mind also underwent 
alteration. When truth was fixed and un- 
changing, the function of the human mind 
was to look out upon God’s truth and copy 
it. Mind was, as has been said, a mirror. It 
was the function of mind to mirror truth. 
That educational practices which are at- 
tendant upon such conceptions of truth and 
mind stress memoriter and authority are 
only too obvious. With the introduction of 
evolution, the role of mind took on a differ- 
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ent character. Mind itself was said to be the 
result of organic evolution. When the 
environment of the lower forms of animal 
life changed radically, it was necessary for 
these forms to change their physical struc- 
ture in order to survive. The evolution of 
the brain in man has largely obviated for 
him adaptation through modification of 
Mind is a means of 
From 


physical structure. 
adjusting the environment to man. 
the evolutionary point of view, mind no 
longer has a photostatie purpose; rather, is 
mind an instrument of survival. That the 
problem-solving method is the educational 
implication of this phase of epistemology is 
almost too obvious to state. 

Darwin’s contribution also had a pro- 
found influence in shifting the emphasis on 
that part of epistemology generally known 
as logic. The chief form of logic down to 
the period of the Renaissance had been de- 
ductive in character. From the time of 
Francis Bacon the importance of inductive 
logic grew by leaps and bounds. Deductive 
logic indicated what influences were jus- 
tified from premises assumed to be true. 
Inductive logic showed what premises cor- 
responded with the truth. But in both 
instances the preexistence of truth was 
assumed. With the recognition of a novelly 
emerging universe, both these types of logic 
become combined in the logic of experimen- 
talism. Invention comes to have an impor- 
tance equal to, if not greater than, discovery. 
As long as the conception of truth was some- 
thing fixed and independent of human 
thought, all that logic could do was to dis- 
cover it, that is, uncover it. When truth 
turned dynamic and itself became an open 
question, it was necessary to state a theory 
of logic wherein one not only discovers truth, 
but actually invents it as well. Man’s pur- 
pose comes to be an important part of real- 
ity. 

Formerly it was thought that the true 
and the good were independent categories. 
Now it turns out that the true depends in 
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part on what man holds to be good. But 
how can one verify an idea he holds about 
the good? He must actually initiate physi- 
cal changes in the environment to gee 
whether their consequences will corroborate 
his initial hunch or hypothesis. In this way 
truth is not discovered; it is made. It js 
literally veri-faction. 

Concealed in this discussion of progress so 
far is a large measure of pluralism, atomism. 
Progressives are far from always being alert 
to it. Where there is constant change, there 
is an emphasis on each passing stage of 
change. LEvolution’s stressing individual 
variation is an instance. Even if one hits 
upon large patterns of change they will be 
constructed from the series of individual 
events. Laws of nature, for example, are 
held to be mental constructs and to have no 
greater validity than the instances which 
support them. All this is in distinction from 
an older ideology where the whole was 
thought to precede and be greater than the 
part. 

(3) Finally, a word must be said about 
the influence of Darwinian evolution upon 
ethics. Down to the time when the Dar- 
winian leaven made itself felt, two types of 
values were recognized, intrinsic values and 
instrumental ones. It is easy to understand 
how any value might have instrumental 
value. It is valuable because it helps one 
achieve his purposes. But the classical mind 
was not content with values which were tools 
for gaining other values. Any value which 
was subservient to achieving some other 
value must, because servants were of lesser 
caste in the social system, be of less worth 
than non-instrumental values which are 
values in and of themselves, final values, 
ultimate values. With the introduction of 
progressive evolution the emphasis upon 
survival and adaptation, all values were 
reduced to the status of instrumental values. 
No values were accepted as final. Intrinsic 
values lost their former exalted state. 

Formerly people thought that the world, 
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because God made it, was the best possible 
world in spite of all its woe and tribulation. 
This led toa sort of optimism. In a dynamic 
universe, however, optimism is unwarranted 
because no matter whether one thinks he 
has reached the optimum, there is still the 
possibility of improvement. Meliorism, 
rather than optimism, therefore becomes the 
proper attitude of man toward his world. 
Progress, instead of being inevitable, is con- 
tingent. On the social side, democracy 
comes into greater popularity than aristoc- 
racy. It is but consistent that, along with 
an already noted emphasis on a certain 
rigidity of social eycles, aristocracy also 
bolsters its privileges with a fixed conception 
of truth and of edueation as the province of 
an upper class with leisure time for the 
esthetic contemplation of truth. They back 
the deductive method because they then can 
start with the assumption of their own excel- 
lence. Democracy, on the contrary, empha- 
sizes the opposite qualities. It stresses the 
importance of each individual variation 
from the parent stock. It is, therefore, more 
relative, more pluralistic as a progressive 
society must be. Its truths are not fixed, its 
cycles not unchanging, its method more 
experimental. 

To sum up briefly, ‘‘progress’’ means 
something much more exact than the casual, 
commonplace definition noted at the outset. 
Instead it indicates a stand on the most 
fundamental and intimate problems of life. 
It commits one to the following conceptiong, 
that : 

(1) The universe is continually evolving; truth 
is always incomplete. 

(2) Evolution is not the unfoldment of a pre- 
conceived design; therefore progress is not succes- 
sive stages in reaching a fixed goal; it is contin- 
gent, not inevitable. 

(3) There is no general formula for progress; 
Values are instrumental and not final. 
| 4) Progress is experimental. The logic of veri- 
fication is in part literally truth-making. 

(9) Democraey is fundamentally pluralistic, ex- 
perimental, progressive. 
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That progress has this rather complex 
technical meaning is, I think, nowhere bet- 
ter instanced than by the famous syllabus 
of errors of Pope Pius IX. In his famous 
statement the Pope came out and definitely 
declared it an error that the church should 
become reconciled to liberalism and prog- 
ress. It was, and has remained, startling to 
many people that he should so have declared 
himself against ideals which the man-of-the- 
street has been so readily inclined to accept 
without question. The reason why the Pope 
has been so much misunderstood on this 
point is that laymen do not understand, as 
he so clearly did, the radical nature of this 
theory of progress. 


IV 


Now that the deeper meanings of progress 
have been laid bare, it but remains to apply 
them to the types of controversy in progres- 
sive education listed earlier. If John Dewey 
is entitled to an outstanding place in the 
histories of education which are to be writ- 
ten in the future, it is because he was the 
first to set forth the possible significance of 
this intellectual development for education. 
And by the same token, if progressives reject 
this underpinning for their educational phi- 
losophy, they must virtually reject Dewey 
as the foremost exponent of progressive edu- 
catiop. 

(1) So, recollect the first point—should 
progressive education presume to build a 
new social order? If one believes in change 
of the Darwinian, rather than the Aristo- 
telian variety, of course it becomes a duty 
of the school to evolve a new social order. 
Certainly the progressive school must do 
more than repeat the traditional cycles of 
thought. There will always be a growing 
edge of time. This defines the frontier on 
which education must prepare people to live. 
If the school educates for any other period— 
one too far back in the past or one too dis- 
tant in the adult world of the future—it will 
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risk failure of social survival. In a progres- 
sive society the frontier is a constantly 
changing thing. One has but to read ‘‘The 
Educational Frontier’? or ‘‘The Social 
Frontier’’ to feel this new tempo. There- 
fore, in progressive education the school is a 
creator, not merely a creature of the social 
order. 

(2) As to the matter of individual dif- 
ferences, they must be of the very essence 
of the progressive point of view. Evolution 
is possible because of the minute ways in 
which the offspring vary from their parents. 
This is a cardinal conception of evolution. 
Without these variations, there could be no 
change, no progress, at all. Consequently, 
education must pay fundamental attention 
to them. Who can tell but that this indi- 
vidual child may include within his make-up 
that novel variation which may lead to a 
tremendous forward step in human prog- 
ress? From the Aristotelian point of view, 
individuality belongs in almost the same 
category as change. It is the unreal part 
of life. There may be this oak tree and that 
oak tree; one may be tall and the other 
scrubby; but both belong to the general 
genus, oak. They both belong in the un- 
changing cycle of oakhood. The Aristo- 
telian starts with a concept of wholeness, a 
universe. Varieties are but individual in- 
stances of the original whole. The whole, 
the cycle, is by far the more important con- 
cept. From the Darwinian point of view, 
the individual variety is exalted over the 
concept of the whole. Of course, the indi- 
vidual oak or child has an original biologi- 
eal wholeness. But is this organismie con- 
cept to be extended to society and education 
as well? Doubtless, it has been in the fascist 


state. The results, however, have been far 
from democratic. The individualism of 


democracy is preferred by progressive edu- 
cation precisely because, according to the 
philosophy of progress, the individual is 
primary and not secondary. 

(3) Next as to the matter of freedom and 
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control. In a world of closed, permanent, 
unchanging cycles, there can be no freedom. 
At least if there is, it is only apparent. In 
such a universe all variations are infolded at 
the beginning. On such a_ philosophical 
base, a child in a progressive school could 
only be free to become what he already 
potentially was. In a thoroughly progres. 
sive school there must be real contingency 
as to what sort of personality a child will 
develop. In fact, freedom is only possible 
in a world where there is change and 
genuine novelty. There must be some mea- 
sure of pluralism. In a school based on such 
a metaphysics, freedom can mean something. 

Of course, even in a dynamic universe 
there is and must be some control. But con- 
trol should be in the interests of adaptation 
to the changing circumstances of environ- 
ment. Any type of social control which 
represses individuality, instead of aiding it 
to birth, is tyranny. Social regulation, in- 
stead of being a framework into which to 
compress individuality, must be merely an 
instrument to liberate it. This is as true of 
economies and polities in society as it is of 
education. Some degree of laissez-faire, 
hence, is fundamental to a free progressive 
society. But it must be abandoned in pro- 
portion as regimentation will gain more 
freedom. If economic and political life do 
not encourage individual variation and ex- 
perimentation, there is danger that the 
schools will not long remain free and pro- 
gressive. 

(4) Now as to organismie educational 
psychology. The tendency to commence the 
theoretic statement of this position, with an 
assumption as to wholes, sounds strangely 
Aristotelian in character. In fact, some of 
the supporters of this school of psychology 
openly accept the Aristotelian thesis of the 
original patternness of things. Such a 
whole, by its very nature, is complete. The 
only development or progress possible on 
such premises is to bring the whole whieh 
is already potentially there into actualiza- 
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tion. But this is merely developmental, un- 
folding, not progressive, creative. If this 
hypothesis is aceepted, not only for organic 
iife, but as stating the nature of society and 
the universe as well, the conflict with the 
progressive view-point can not long be 
imnored. But one might start with a differ- 
ent conception of the whole. He might posit 
an incomplete whole, a growing whole. 
Here there would be interrelatedness, but 
cenuinely new emergents as well. On sucha 
whole, progressive education might consis- 
tently base much of its theory and practice. 

(5) The aetivity eurriculum affords an 
excellent illustration of the application of 
progressive principles. If one believes in a 
dynamic world, then the curriculum should 
be dynamic. But mental activity alone will 
not be enough. That ean be too easily iden- 
tified with the older epistemology which took 
the attitude that the role of mind was merely 
to make a copy of its world. In the newer 
epistemology of pragmatism, mind is an in- 
strument of adaptation. But how is one to 
know whether the mind’s plan for adjust- 
ment to the environment is sound? He must 
do something! He must initiate a series of 
changes in the physical environment, the 
outcome of which will or will not verify his 
original plan. Of course, this need not be 
immediate ; it may be deferred. But it must 
occur sooner or later. This, then, is the 
basic reason for the activity curriculum in a 
The child must have an 
opportunity to test his ideas. To say that 
the curriculum should be made up of activi- 
ties because he is biologically active is super- 
ficial. No wonder the layman often thinks 
progressive education is ‘‘much ado about 
nothing.’’ But tell him that the progres- 
‘ive education has shops, field excursions 
and the like to assimilate the school to re- 
search in the laboratory, to fitting legislation 
‘0 meet human need, and he will have a pro- 
found sympathy for it. Progressive educa- 
tion has gone a long way from activity as 
identified with play by Froebel. Activity 


progressive school. 
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is very serious business; it is not only the 
heart of the experimental method, but is 
also the very soul of reality. 

(6) Now as to the evaluation of activities. 
From what has just been said, it must be 
initially clear that curricular activities are 
to be evaluated or compared by the degree 
they promote growth or progress. One must 
be very careful at this point to note that 
growth is equally a measure of value under 
the Aristotelian conception. But growth 
there has a limit, the cycle within which it 
originated must be completed. Progress, 
had Aristotle thought of the word, would 
have been used as the word is sometimes 
used by physicians to-day to indicate the 
course of a disease. The patient progresses 
according to the pattern or cycle of the dis- 
ease he has contracted. Froebelian activity 
was quite of this Aristotelian character. 
But if education as growth has any pecu- 
liarly progressive significance, it is that 
growth is not to be confined inside any par- 
ticular framework. There is no goal by 
approach to which it can be estimated. 
Growth must be unlimited, unbounded. It 
must be truly evolutionary. It can only be 
evaluated by the further activity or growth 
which it releases. 

(7) It now but remains to reconsider the 
matter of educational aims. Aims are in the 
last analysis values. Taking a cue from the 
progressive nature of value, it must follow 
that in a progressive society aims too must 
be very flexible. In a contingent universe 
they must be subject to constant reconstruc- 
tion. Aims, hypotheses, values, are means 
for the solution of problems. There is a 
seemingly unending progression of aims be- 
coming means to further aims, which in turn 
become means to yet further aims, and so on 
indefinitely. But some progressives say this 
ean not go on indefinitely. If a stop is not 
put to it somewhere, the profession and the 
public will not know but that the schools are 
retrogressing. But a stop indicates an end. 
Only if there be ultimate ends or termini to 
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our educational endeavors will some be able 
to understand or bear with the restlessness 
of progressive education. But when aims 
are fixed in advance, when they are deter- 
mined by forces outside of the immediate 
problematic situation, it is Aristotle, and not 
Dewey, that is being followed. From the 
progressive point of view, aims are instru- 
ments for making adaptations to the im- 
mediate situation. There can be no fixed 
aims in the educational firmament which 
never change position. 

Suppose a teacher and class were to state 
an educational aim, ‘‘A’’ for the work of 
the next day, month or year. Suppose, too, 
that at the end of that time the class finds 
it has come out not at ‘‘A’’ but at ‘‘X.’’ 
Should the class be adversely criticized for 
failing to achieve its objective? And if so, 
what causes should be assigned for the fail- 
ure? From the Aristotelian point of view, 
censure is due. Aims being ultimate and 
immutable, it must be that the methods of 
instruction employed were wrong. Wrong 
instruments lead to wrong ends. The same 
result might occur with Darwinian or pro- 
gressive assumptions. But there is also a 
second possibility. It may be that the aim 
itself was not worthwhile struggling for. 
The learning experiences during the day, 
month or year may have demonstrated the 
aim to be unworthy. In other words, in 
progressive education ends are not more 
exalted than means as they are in the Aris- 
totelian system. In progressive or experi- 
mental education, aims not only enlighten 
the learning process, but are themselves sub- 
ject to the check and reconstruction of 
experience. 

Or take for illustration whether education 
should be a preparation for life now or for 
some future time such as adulthood. In a 
progressive theory of the world, one can not 
guarantee with absolute accuracy what the 
future holds. From the Aristotelian point 
of view, the cycle is well known in advance 
and, therefore, one might just as well make 
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life now a preparation for that which js 
ahead. From the progressive point of View, 
the cycle may change; in fact it may now 
be changing, and if that is the case, there 
is nothing so valuable in education as the 
present. 


V 


The principles which have been proposed 
for distinguishing what is and what is not 
‘*progressive education’’ might be expanded 
and illustrated at a variety of other points, 
There is, of course, neither time nor space 
here to be either inclusive or exhaustive in 
exposition. However, the sampling, it is 
submitted, has been critical enough to thor- 
oughly test the proposal. And please re- 
member that the proposal is neither an 
attack on nor a defense of progressive edu- 
cation. Its purpose was merely to lay down 
a thesis or criterion to clarify the meaning 
of progressive education and render it less 
confusing and ambiguous. 

A few objections to the thesis may be an- 
ticipated. It is said by some that such a 
technical conception of progress is hardly 
present in the mind of the average classroom 
teacher. This may be admitted. While this 
may be a fact, it is not one with which to be 
content long. If teachers are to be encour- 
aged to experiment with progressive meth- 
ods, it should be of the utmost importance 
that they understand the theory of their 
own professional activities. The public can 
expect nothing but muddled results if its 
teachers can not see beyond the hurly-burly 
of the immediate on-going classroom situa- 
tion. They can hardly know whether to 
accept this or reject that innovation they 
read or hear about as progressive education, 
unless they can see how it fits into some 
larger whole. 

(2) One may also object that the histori- 
eal account given has been incomplete. It 
may be stated that Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel have all but been overlooked in 
mentioning the founders of progressive edu- 
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cation. The rejoinder to this rebuttal is that 
these men lived in a period when the Aris- 
totelian conception of change still com- 
manded men’s thoughts. Froebel died in 
1852, just seven years before Darwin pub- 
lished his ‘‘Origin of Species’’; and Rous- 
seau, of course, died many decades earlier. 
Neither one of them, so far as the writer is 
aware, ever made any use of a conception 
of progress as set forth in this thesis. Froe- 
bel came quite close with his emphasis upon 
the importance of child activity, but his 
idea of activity was completely enveloped 
in his kindergarten idea. Children were 
likened to plants in a garden. Education 
was a means of unfolding what was origi- 
nally enfolded. Teachers and parents were 
to be like gardeners. They could not change 
the pattern of growth which was resident in 
the child. All they could-do was to let in 
the fresh air and sunlight and keep the bugs 
of mischief off the growing plant of child- 
hood. This may have been an advance over 
previous practices and stimulated future 
thought, but it by no means catches the real 
spirit of progressive education as it has blos- 
somed under the influence of Darwin and 
Dewey. 

(3) Many seem to think that progressive 
education is merely being up-to-date, adopt- 
ing the very latest developments of psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, sociology, and the rest. The 
consequence of such indiscriminate thinking 
destroys progressive education as having a 
distinctive character of its own. It makes 
progressives out of Plato, Quintillian, 
Aquinas, Comenius, Locke, Herbart and 
other greats of educational history. People 
holding views quite contradictory of each 
other may both justly claim to be upholding 
the banner of true progressivism. All edu- 
cation becomes progressive, and, just be- 
cause progress means everything, it means 
nothing distinctive at all. Progressive edu- 
cation, if it merits an association and a 
magazine bearing its name, must be capable 
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of being set off from other types of educa- 
tion. If the thesis here presented be ac- 
cepted, progressive education, if ever the 
day comes when progressive education is 
outmoded, would still be called progressive 
education. 

Thus, suppose that some great genius were 
to be born who would prove Darwin wrong 
and bring forth convincing evidence to show 
that the Aristotelian position was right after 
all. We would then have to reconstruct our 
whole educational scheme of things. Doubt- 
less, we would completely abandon the pro- 
gressive education of the twentieth century. 
Progressive education would become a thing 
of the past. Perhaps this future is now 
being foreshadowed by some interpretations 
of organismie psychology. It may be up-to- 
date to adopt the latest variation of the 
organismie point of view, but that will not 
necessarily be progressive education. Prog- 
ress, in other words, is not identical with 
being up-to-date. 

(4) Perhaps many will claim that it is 
not necessary to decide on a precise meaning 
for progressive education. Let progressive 
education have a variety of meanings, they 
may say, for therein lies the possibility of 
further enriched meaning for the movement. 
Certainly a word so bound up with the des- 
tinies of evolution is not to be denied evolu- 
tion itself. Perhaps so. Yet are there no 
limits at all? There can be no objection to 
the improvement of education from any 
direction. But if change and improvement 
are to be the characteristic bases of modern 
education, certainly it is not too much to ask 
that those of this mind should state a con- 
sistent theory of change, improvement or 
progress, by which their professional activi- 
ties are to be guided. If otherwise progres- 
sive education is going to mean all things 
to all people, it had better melt its presses 
and dissolve its association back into the 
common mass of teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN THE SUDAN 


Tue Khartoum correspondent of the London 
Times describes proposals for educational ex- 
pansion and reform in the Sudan, based pri- 
marily upon the recommendations contained in 
the Reports of Lord De La Warr’s Commission 
and of Ali Bey El Garem, which were recently 
submitted to council by the Director of Educa- 
tion. 

The program, which entails heavy expenditure, 
both eapital and recurrent, has been accepted 
in outline and is to be embarked upon forthwith. 
The program, which is spread over the next eight 
years, proposed capital expenditure of approxi- 
mately £500,000 by 1946, and raises the total re- 
current expenditure on education, which was 
approximately £150,000 in 1936, to approxi- 
mately £300,000 in eight years’ time. 

The Government has thus accepted the first 
and governing recommendation of the De La 
Warr Commission that the funds available for 
education should be greatly increased. In pre- 
senting the case for this inerease the director 
has borne in mind the second recommendation 
of the commission that the fresh funds available 
should be spread over the whole educational 
field and not confined to expansion or improve- 
ment in any single section. The principal aims 
pursued in these proposals are five: 


(1) An accelerated expansion of boys’ elementary 
schooling, together with continued improvement in 
the education given; (2) an accelerated expansion 
of girls’ elementary education, together with the 
inauguration of government intermediate education 
for girls; (3) the improvement and extension of 
intermediate education, together with the establish- 
ment of vocational junior secondary schools for 
those who will not be proceeding to a full secondary 
course; (4) the improvement and gradual expansion 
of secondary schooling; (5) the recognition that a 
university in Khartoum is the ultimate goal of 
higher educational policy and the immediate making 
of those beginnings out of which a university will 
presently develop, including the provision of a cen- 
tral building for the future university college by 
the transfer of the secondary school from Gordon 
College. 


In the higher grades of education initial effort 
will lay particular emphasis on the improvement 
of quality and the provision of technical and 


vocational training such as will fit boys either to 
strike out on their own or to join the Govern. 
ment service as expert agriculturists, doctors, 
kadis, veterinary surgeons or engineers. 

In the elementary grade, however, the expan- 
sion will be even more in quantity than in qual- 
ity, and it is hoped to double, within a few years, 
the annual output of teachers both for boys’ and 
for girls’ schools. Indeed, the increased demand 
throughout the northern Sudan for girls’ edu- 
cation is one of the most notable present-day 
tendencies in the country. 


THE SCHOOLS OF HARLEM, NEW 
YORK CITY 


ProsLeMS facing the school children of Har- 
lem, the Negro section of New York City, will be 
studied by teachers in a special course arranged 
by the Board of Education. According to The 
New York Times, an attempt will be made to 
develop a_ better understanding between the 
schools and other agencies in the community. 

Representatives from each of the Harlem 
schools, including teachers and supervisors, will 
meet once a week with leading social, religious 
and welfare leaders to discuss the various prob- 
lems that are peculiar to Harlem and to analyze 
the needs of the neighborhood. The course, 
which is free to teachers, will run for the cur- 
rent school year. At the end of this period it 
is hoped that a new approach between the 
teachers and the residents of Harlem may be 
formulated. 

Questions pertaining to housing, recreation, 
juvenile delinquency, economic condition and 
racial prejudice will be studied. Every effort 
will be made to give the teachers a greater in- 
sight into the problems facing the children and 
their parents. 

The course is understood to be the first of a 
series of similar studies to be undertaken next 
year to bring teachers into more intimate con- 
tact with the community. 

In addition to the lectures by the community 
leaders, classroom conferences are to be held, at 
which various phases of the problems brought to 
light will be examined in greater detail. . 

Assistant Superintendents Robert J. Frost anc 
Ellen A. G. Phillips will be in charge of the 


course for teachers. 
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Those participating in the course as lecturers 
will include Lester B. Granger, secretary of the 
standing committee on Negro welfare; Dr. Louis 
T. Wright, of Harlem Hospital; Miss Vinetta 
Thompson, guidance counselor ; Magistrate Anna 
Moseowitz Kross; Miss Marion Cuthbert, of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association; the Rev. 
William Lloyd Imes, pastor of St. James Presby- 
terian Church; Mrs. Jane Judge, of the Institute 
of Family Service; James H. Hubert, National 
Urban League; Dr. John B. West, district health 
officer, and Mark A. MeCloskey, director of the 
community and recreation program of the Board 


of Education. 


CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AT THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

ConTINUING the practice of calling into econ- 
ference with its specialists educational leaders 
from the various states to diseuss the improve- 
ment of a particular field of education, the Office 
of Education recently held another meeting to 
consider problems faeing America’s elementary 
school teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
Directors of elementary education from twelve 
state departments of education were in atten- 
They represented nearly 150,000 teach- 
ers and more than a fourth of the elementary 
school population of 22,000,000 children. The 
discussion of common problems indicated what 
might be done both by state departments of 
education and by the Office of Education to aid 
in improving elementary education. 

Two of the major subjects considered were 
whether an elementary school supervisor in a 
state department of edueation is responsible for 
guiding learning in elementary schools and how 
much assistance does the state supervisor get 
from specialists in health, musie, art, research, 
physical edueation, parent education and other 
fields. The state directors indicated the wide 
range of their problems—from the organization 
of a unit of study for children in the primary 
grades to preparation of records and reports; 
from articulation of elementary and high-school 
education to eurriculum improvement and 
teacher education. 

Reports issued by the Office of Education as 
4 result of the eonference attempt to answer 
three questions important to the improvement 


dance. 
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of elementary education in the United States: 
(1) What makes a good elementary school? 
(2) What is a desirable plan for the organiza- 
tion of a state department of education in rela- 
tion to elementary education? (3) What types 
of services can the Office of Education provide 
for supervisors of elementary education in state 
departments? 

It is planned to bring together all state di- 
rectors of elementary education at another meet- 
ing to be held next February in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the time of the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Dr. Ernest 
Harding, of New Jersey, and Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan, of California, are arranging for this con- 
ference. 

State supervisors and directors of elementary 
education who attended the conference at Wash- 
ington were: Daisy Parton, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Montgomery, Ala.; W. F. 
Hall, supervisor of elementary schools, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Helen Heffernan, chief of division 
of elementary education and rural schools, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Mrs. Minnie D. Bean, state 
elementary supervisor, Boise, Idaho; I. Jewell 
Simpson, assistant state superintendent in charge 
of elementary instruction, Baltimore; Chloe C. 
Baldridge, director of rural and elementary edu- 
eation, Lineoln; Phila M. Griffin, elementary 
school agent, Coneord; Ernest A. Harding, as- 
sistant commissioner, supervisor of elementary 
education, Trenton; Hattie S. Parrott, associate 
division of instructional service, Raleigh, N. 
C.; O. E. Pore, school inspector, Columbus; 
Mrs. Hazel Peterson, supervisor of elementary 
education, Pierre, S. Dak., and H. K. Baer, state 
supervisor of elementary schools, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The Office of Education was represented by 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner 
of education; W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, Division 
of American School Systems; Mary Dabney 
Davis, specialist in nursery-kindergarten-pri- 
mary education; Helen K. Mackintosh, specialist 
in elementary education; Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, chief, Division of Special Problems; Ben 
W. Frazier, specialist in teacher training, and 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Library Service Divi- 
sion. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. JAMES C. EGBeErT, director of university 
extension at Columbia University, announces 
that more than five hundred courses will be given. 
An evening course in “The English Bible” has 
been arranged as the result of the interest 
awakened by the four hundredth anniversary of 
the Open Bible. Chaplain Raymond C. Knox 
will direct the course. 

About 12,000 students are expected to enroll 
in the resident, extramural and special courses. 
Intramural collegiate and professional instruc- 
tion will center at Morningside. Extramural 
classes will be conducted at Newark, N. J., and 
other centers. Courses will also be sponsored 
at the American Institute of Banking. 

Publie law will be the subject of a new ex- 
tension course in which “clashing concepts in 
contemporary American thought” will be dis- 
cussed in lectures by Thurman W. Arnold, Mor- 
ris Cohen, W. Y. Elliot, Walton H. Hamilton, 
Sidney Hood, Harold D. Lasswell, Peter Ode- 
gard, Thomas Reed Powell, T. V. Smith, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell and others. 

Professor H. H. Lyon will direct a course 
in the literature and authors of to-day. Lec- 
tures will be delivered by Donald Adams, John 
Anderson, Robert Briffault, Louis Bromfield, 
Dorothy Canfield, Rachel Crothers, Theodore 
Dreiser, Robert Frost, Ellen Glasgow, Paul 
Green, Joseph Hergesheimer, Frederick Pro- 
kosch, Michael Strange and others. 

“Radio To-day” will be the general subject 
of a weekly series of lectures and discussions. 
Twenty-six speakers will participate. After- 
noon and evening courses in business are in- 
eluded in both the winter and spring sessions. 
An evening program of studies in professional 
accounting will lead to a certificate meeting the 
educational requirement for admission to the 
state examination for certified publie accountant. 

Evening courses include investment finance, 
estate administration, patent law, estate tax- 
ation, New Jersey pleading and practice, legal 
practice, economics of food marketing, industry 
analysis, bank investments, court reporting, per- 
sonnel administration, salesmanship, real estate, 
fire insurance, problems and policies of retailing 
fashion merchandise, crime and delinquency, 
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woolen and worsted manufacture, business ]j. 
brary service, architecture, social psychology and 
experimental psychology. Other evening courses 
will deal with the culture of the Irish, Scots, 
Welsh and other Celts. 

One-year courses will be given on the culture 
of France and the culture of Spain. Afternoon, 
evening and Saturday courses will be provided 
in the Italian language, literature, philology, 
civilization and fine arts; the Spanish language, 
literature and associated subjects; the French 
language, literature and philology; the Germanic 
languages and literatures; Greek and Latin— 
language, art, literature. 

Evening courses in architecture will embrace 
air conditioning, building construction, financing 
and organization of building operations, esti- 
mating, design, modern materials, acoustics, 
urbanism, drafting, shadows and _ perspective, 
planning and housing theory. There will be 
late afternoon and evening instruction in music, 
government and public law, exporting and im- 
porting. 

Science courses include botany, biology of in- 
sects, astronomy, anthropology and meteorol- 
ogy, climatology and oceanography. Lectures 
on landscape architecture will be delivered at 
the estate known as “Nevis” at Irvington, N. Y., 
by Professors Leopold Arnaud and Hugh 
Findlay. 

Courses in fine arts will be given at Morn- 
ingside, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and at the Museum of Modern Film Library. 
Evening collegiate courses have been arranged 
to meet the requirements of admission to the 
professional schools of Columbia University and 
the New York State qualifying certificates. 
There will be a two-year course in secretarial 
studies for high-school graduates. 

Another group of studies takes in civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, chemical and industrial engi- 
neering. Graduate courses have been provided 
for graduate civil engineers engaged in practice 
in or near New York. The department of draft- 
ing offers a sequence of courses in drafting 
covering two evenings a week for a period of two 
years. 

An evening course in the manufacture and 
converting of silks, under the auspices of the 
department of chemical engineering, will explain 
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marketing conditions in Japan and the United 
States. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 

Tue American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, new department 
of the National Education Association with nine 
thousand members, has opened its offices in the 
headquarters building of the National Education 
Association in Washington. 

The full-time seeretary of the new department 
is N. P. Neilson, formerly professor of hygiene 
and physical edueation at Stanford University. 
Dr. Neilson is spending the months of October 
and November principally in attendance at 
teacher institutes and conferences on health edu- 
cation in the Middle West. 

The first convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Reere- 
ation as a Department of the National Education 
Association was held in Atlanta, Georgia, from 
April 20 to 23. 

The official magazine of the new department is 
the Journal of Health and Physical Education. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, is 
editor. 

Miss Elizabeth Noyes, who served the Amer- 
ican Physical Edueation Association for a num- 
ber of years in a secretarial capacity, will be in 
charge of the Washington offices of the new de- 
partment, and Dr. Neilson will be engaged in 
field duty. 

B. F. 


CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
AND THE NEGRO AT HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 

A PHREE-DAY conference on Adult Education 
and the Negro is being held at Hampton Insti- 
tute beginning on October 20, under the aus- 
piees of the American Association for Adult 
Education, the Associates in Negro Folk Educa- 
tion and the Extension Department of Hampton 
Institute, Virginia. The president of the insti- 
tute will preside at the opening session, at 
which Morse A. Cartwright, director of the 
American Association for Adult Education, will 
give the main address. Other speakers at the 
session include John W. Studebaker, United 
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States Commissioner of Education; Ambrose 
Caliver, senior specialist in the Edueation of 
Negroes, U. S. Office of Education; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, of the National Urban League; 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, director of the 
Division of Negro Affairs of the National Youth 
Administration; Doxey A. Wilkerson, of Howard 
University; Alain Locke, of Howard University; 
George B. Zehmer, of the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia; Lyman Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and A. 
Clayton Powell, of the Abyssinian Church, New 
York City. 

The committees will report on studies of Fed- 
eral and State aid in Negro education, extension 
programs in adult education; teacher-training 
and materials for adult education, and the use of 
the press and radio. One session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the development of pro- 
grams of adult education through schools, libra- 
ries, rural districts and churches. 


DEGREES CONFERRED AT THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF GOUCHER 
COLLEGE 


AT the ceremonies on October 14, 15 and 16 
held in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Goucher College, Dr. David A. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the college, conferred eight honorary 
degrees. Since the foundation of the college 
until the present only ten honorary degrees had 
been given. 

The recipients were: 


Mrs. Anna Heubeck Knipp, of Baltimore, member 
of the first Goucher graduating class, secretary 
of the board of trustees and author of ‘‘A His- 
tory of Goucher,’’ published by the college, Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

Dr. Madge Thurlow Macklin, professor of histology 
and embryology at the University of Western 
Ontario Medical School, London, Ont., Doctor 
of Laws. 

Dr. Florence Barbara Seibert, research associate at 
Henry Phipps Institute, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Doctor of Laws. 

Mrs. Margaret Reed Lewis, research associate at 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, Doctor of 
Laws. 

Mrs. Constance Maya Das Dass, principal-elect of 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, Doe- 
tor of Laws. 
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Dr. Margaret Shove Morriss, dean of Pembroke 
College (Brown University), Providence, R. L., 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Dr. Ada Louise Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Mildred Helen McAfee, president of Wellesley 
College, Mass., Doctor of Humane Letters. 


All except Dr. Comstock and Dr. McAfee are 
alumnae of the college. Each was introduced 
for the honor by a member of the faculty. 

The principal speakers at the celebration were 
Dr. Mildred Helen MeAfee, president of Welles- 
ley College, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF COOPER UNION 

Dr. EpwIn SHARP BuRDELL, dean of humani- 
ties at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will be inaugurated as director of the Cooper 
Union, New York City, on November 3. The 
event coincides with the beginning of the eighti- 
eth year of the Union, which first opened classes 
on November 3, 1859, as a public institution for 
the advancement of science and art through the 
benefaction of Peter Cooper, mechanic and phil- 
anthropist of New York City. 

The exercises will be held in the Foundation 
Building, Cooper Square, at 11 4. M. More than 
1,500 invitations have been sent to heads of col- 
leges, art schools, museums, libraries and scien- 
tific, engineering and educational societies as 
well as to city, state and federal officials and to 
many prominent men and women who have been 
identified with the progress of the Union. 

Dr. Gano Dunn, president of the Union, will 
preside and deliver the welcoming speech. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University. Dr. Burdell will 
be formally inducted into office with the reading 
of the charge by President Dunn on behalf of 
the Board of Trustees, consisting, in addition to 
Mr. Dunn, of J. P. Morgan, Elihu Root, Jr., 
Walter S. Gifford and Barklie Henry. After 
pronouncing the formula of aeceptance, Dr. Bur- 
dell will make the inaugural address. Bishop 
Manning will give the invocation and the bene- 
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diction. The musical program will include g 
hymn composed by the late Rossiter Raymond. 
associate of Peter Cooper in the Cooper-Hewitt 
Iron Works, pioneer industry, and consultant 
to Cooper in planning the publie lectures which 
have been a feature of the Union’s activities 
throughout its history. 

The inaugural program will begin with ap 
academic procession, which will form in the 
Foundation Building, proceed through the Sey. 
enth Street entrance, along Fourth Avenue to 
the Astor Place entrance, thence to the Great 
Hall, where Lincoln made the speech to the elec. 
torate of the East which won for him the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. 

Following the ceremonies, a luncheon will be 
given in the Main Library for the trustees, mem- 
bers of the faculty and invited guests. Speakers 
at the luncheon will be Professor Fred E. Lum- 
ley, of the Ohio State University, under whom 
Dr. Burdell studied, and Professor Lyman Bry- 
son and Professor Allan Nevins, both of Co- 
lumbia University. Professor Nevins 
author of a biography of Abram S. Hewitt, son- 
in-law of Peter Cooper and one of the principal 
benefactors of the Union. Dean George F. Bate- 
man, of the School of Engineering, is the chair- 
man of the committee which is directing arrange- 
ments for the inauguration. Other members are 
Guy G. Clark, Miss Mary S. M. Gibson, John 
M. Moriarty, Dr. Houston Peterson, Edward L. 
Rehm and James T. Grady. 

The Union’s Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion, of which Miss Gibson is curator, is arrang 
ing an exhibit called “Baked Clay in the Service 
of Man.” The exhibit will picture the work of 
the three major divisions of education at the 
Cooper Union. The first of these divisions, art, 
will include sculptural, architectural and do- 
mestic design in baked elay. The second, sti- 
ence, will cover the essential properties and 
processes involved in aequiring a mastery of the 
material. 

The third division, relating to social philoso- 
phy, will represent the rise of baked clay from 
a simple Neolithic craft to a $400,000,000 indus- 
try in the United States, emphasizing the im- 
portance of this basic material to human welfare 
in the world of to-day. 


is the 
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Dr. CHARLES HupsarpD Jupp, who recently 
retired as chairman of the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago after hold- 
ing that post for twenty-seven years, has been 
appointed director of education for the National 


Youth Administration. 


Dr. EpuARD BENngEs, of Czechoslovakia, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become a visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, where he will 
lecture on democratic institutions. It is expected 
that he will leave Prague within a few weeks, 
traveling direetly to Chieago. The Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions is providing funds for the professor- 
ship. The late Dr. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
first president of the Czechoslovak Republic, was 
a professorial lecturer at the University of Chi- 
eavo from 1901 to 1903. 


Dr. Tuomas W. Briss, who has been for ten 
years president of Albany College at Albany, 
NX. Y., has taken up his work as president of 
Missouri Valley College at Marshall. 


G. S. Gordon, president of Magdalen College, 
has been eleeted vice-chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. He sueeeeds in this office A. D. 
Lindsay, master of Balliol College. John Regi- 
nald Homer Weaver, fellow, tutor and lecturer 
in modern history and librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the college 
in succession to Dr. H. E. D. Blakiston. 


Dr. LAsnLeY G. Harvey, who has completed 
graduate work at Harvard University, has been 
made an assistant professor in the departments 
of education and politieal science at the Univer- 
New Hampshire. Marion A. Bailey, 
formerly an instruetor at West Virginia Wes- 
levan College and Rhode Island State College, 
will teach in the department of home economics. 


sIty ol 


Av Yale University, James T. Babb, an asso- 
ciate fellow of Davenport College at Yale, who 
has been for some years secretary of the Yale 
Library Associates, has been appointed assistant 
librarian. Professor Hans Kurath, of Brown 
University, has been appointed visiting professor 
He will take over some 
of the courses given by Professor Eduard Pro- 
Professor Harold 


of German linguisties. 


kosch, who died in August. 
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D. Lasswell, of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed visiting Sterling lecturer in law 
and Dr. Clyde Eagleton, visiting lecturer in 
international relations. 


Dr. Cart B. ALLENDOERFER has joined the 
faculty of Haverford College as an instructor 
in mathematics. Temporary members of the 
faculty include: Dr. Francis B. Walton, who 
will teach in the department of Latin, and Ed- 
ward Hubler, of Princeton University, who will 
give courses in English. 


JOHN H. FREDERICK, since 1923 a member of 
the staff of the Wharton School of Commerce 
and Finance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has joined the faculty of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Texas. 


Dr. J. Mitton FRENCH, tutor in the division 
of modern languages at Harvard University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of English at 
the University of Akron. 


THE Rev. Dr. FrepericK C. Grant, formerly 
dean of the Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary at Evanston, IIl., has taken up his work as 
professor of Biblical theology at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 


Proressor Jacop F. Foster, member of the 
speech department of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who served as assistant produc- 
tion manager of George Arliss’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” has joined the department of English 
as instructor of speech and dramaties at Wagner 
College, Staten Island. 


Dr. JoHN A. WaAtz has retired from the chair 
of German language and literature at Harvard 
University. With the exception of the years 
1899-1901, when he was an instructor in German 
at Western Reserve University, he had been on 
the Harvard staff since 1895, and had been a 
full professor since 1910. During the second 
half of the academic year 1912-13 he was acting 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


THE New York State Board of Regents has 
made the following appointments: State Exami- 
nation Board—Harry W. Longworthy, superin- 
tendent of Gloversville School, reappointed for 
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five-year term; Dr. J. Hillis Miller, president of 
Keuka College, for five-year term, succeeding Dr. 
Frederick C. Ferry; the Rev. T. Gerald Mul- 
queen, principal, Catholic Central High School, 
Troy, for five-year term, succeeding the late Rev. 
Edmund A. O’Connor, Little Falls; Dr. Frank 
S. Hackett, Riverdale Country School, for a 
one-year term, succeeding Dr. John H. Denbigh. 
Board of Examiners of Architects—George B. 
Cummings, Binghamton, and Osear H. Murray, 
New York City. Advisory Bodies—College ad- 
visory council, Dr. Harry W. Chase, chancellor 
of New York University; library council, Milton 
J. Ferguson, librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; museum council, Dr. Orange L. Van 
Horne, Cooperstown. 


Dr. MartHa WiLtson MacDona.p, who has 
been in charge of the children’s division of the 
department of psychiatry at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, has been appointed director of a 
new child guidance clinic in New Orleans. The 
clinic has been made possible by a contribution 
from Mr. Samuel Zemurray, New Orleans, man- 
aging director of the United Fruit Company. 


Dr. A. Curtis WiLeus, of the George Wash- 
ington University, has been invited to act as 
general adviser to the recently organized group 
in New York and Washington known as Pan 
American Associates which plans through a 
definite program to promote a variety of 
activities concerning Latin America and to en- 
courage closer cultural relations between the 
peoples of the Americas. Headquarters are at 
the Carlton Hotel, Washington, and at 130 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


Howe .u CHENEY, of South Manchester, Conn., 
a fellow of the Yale Corporation for twenty-five 
years, has retired, and George Van Santwood, 
head master of the Hotchkiss School, of Lake- 
ville, Conn., has been elected to succeed him. 


Rosert T. McCracKEN, attorney of Philadel- 
phia, has been elected a term trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr. McCracken, who 
fills a vacancy on the board occasioned by the 
death of Edward T. Stotesbury in May of this 
year, is president of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation and a member of the law firm of Mont- 
gomery and McCracken, in which Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, of the United States Supreme Court, 
formerly was a partner. 
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BEARDSLEY RUML, treasurer of R. H. Macy 
and Company, has been elected a member of the 
board of visitors of St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, Md. 


Dr. Howarp MumForp JONEs, professor of 
English at Harvard University, previously pro. 
fessor of English at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed book editor of The Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 


Dr. J. Rion McKiIssick, president of the Unj- 
versity of South Carolina, has been made a mem. 
ber of the sub-committee of the Southern Uni- 
versity Conference Commission designated to 
study faculty salaries, promotions and other 
modes of recognition among member institutions, 
President Francis P. Gaines, of Washington and 
Lee University, is chairman of the commission, 
President Gaines also is a member of the sub- 
committee with President Frank P. Graham, of 
the University of North Carolina, and President 
McKissick. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred on Oc- 
tober 14 at the closing session of the seventy- 
fourth convocation of the University of the State 
of New York on Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president emeritus of Yale University and edu- 
cational counselor of the National Broadeasting 
Company. He was presented with the degree by 
Owen D. Young. Dr. Angell has been appointed 
a member of the Council on International Pub- 
lications of Columbia University, which has been 
organized to establish a “Columbia International 
Library.” He has also become a member of the 
committee which is making plans for a “Depart- 
ment of Education” exhibit at the World’s Fair 
in New York City in 1939. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry Hyvernat, of the de- 
partment of Semitic and Egyptian languages of 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., has 
been elevated to the rank of monsignor. Dr. 
Hyvernat, who is now eighty years old, is the 
last surviving member of the original faculty 
when the university was founded fifty years ago. 


Dr. Haran Fiske Stong, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, formerly dean of the 
Law School of Columbia University, celebrated 
his sixty-sixth birthday on October 11. 


Dr. Gorpon W. ALLPorRT, associate professor 
of psychology at Harvard University, was elected 
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president at the recent Columbus meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 


Dr. Ropert K. Lams, assistant professor of 
economics at Williams College, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. During the coming 
months he will earry on research and also give a 
part-time course in economic history at Benning- 
ton College. 

Proressor Harotp J. Laski, of the London 
School of Economies and Political Science, will 
give three lectures on “The Crisis in Political 
Philosophy” at Radeliffe College on October 28, 
November 4 and November 18, at 8 o’clock. Pro- 
fessor Laski, who also has been lecturing at Har- 
vard University, spoke in Boston on October 16, 
in the place of John Strachey, who is detained 
at Ellis Island. 


Asa result of the political situation now exist- 
ing in England, Winston Churchill, British 
statesman, has canceled his American tour and 
will not open the Northwestern University public 
lecture series on October 25. Dorothy Thomp- 
son and H. V. Kaltenborn have been added to 
the list, which now ineludes fourteen speakers 
who will appear during the winter months. The 
other lecturers are: Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
November 2; William Lyon Phelps, November 
11; Paul van Zeeland, November 21; Bertrand 
Russell, November 29; Walter Hampden, De- 
cember 9; Sir Denison Ross, December 16; 
Christopher Morley, January 6; Stefan Zweig, 
January 17; Sydney R. Montague, January 27; 
Lord Strabolgi, February 20; John Mason 
Brown, February 27, and André Maurois, 
March 13. 


Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, professor of anthro- 
pology at Harvard University, is giving a series 
of eight illustrated lectures on “Crime and the 
Man” in the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library. The lectures are under the auspices 
of the Lowell Institute and are open to the 
publie, 


Dr. JouN HepLter Woop, president-emeritus 
of Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., died on 
September 25. He was sixty-nine years old. 
Dr. Wood retired as president of the college 
last year because of ill health, after twenty years 
of service in that office. 


Tue Rev. Dr. WYLLYS ReEpE, of the Protestant 
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Episcopal diocese of Maryland, died on Septem- 
ber 24, in his eighty-fifth year. In 1913 he 
founded in Baltimore Mount Vernon College and 
served as its president until 1925. He previ- 
ously had taught philosophy and ethics at 
Goucher College and at the University of Mary- 
land. 


Dr. ParKE H. Scuocu, associate superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Philadelphia, Pa., 
until his retirement in September, 1937, having 
been associated with the public schools of the 
city for forty-five years, died on October 15 at 
the age of seventy years. 


R. R. Kime tu, for twelve years superinten- 
dent of schools at Bloomington, Ill., died on 
September 30. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Rev. JoHN F. O’Brien, professor of English 
at Villanova College, Pennsylvania, died on Sep- 
tember 9 at the age of forty-six years. 


THE eightieth meeting of the Association of 
Colleges in New England, which is open only to 
members, met at Yale University on October 12 
and 13. Representatives of fourteen institutions 
met for the first session in the faculty room of 
the Hall of Graduate Studies. A number of 
problems in the field of administration and edu- 
cation were considered at the sessions. In the 
evening members met at the house of President 
Charles Seymour for dinner, where an evening 
session was held. The meeting closed with a 
luncheon in Berkeley College. Among the in- 
stitutions represented in the association are: 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, 
University of Vermont, Bowdoin, Middlebury, 
Amherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, Tufts, Boston Uni- 
versity and Clark. Delegates of Harvard Uni- 
versity were: President James B. Conant, 
George H. Chase, dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, and A. Chester Hanford, 
dean of Harvard College. Representatives of 
Yale University were: President Seymour, Ed- 
gar S. Furniss, provost and dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, and George H. Nettleton, dean of 
Yale College. 


THE seventh joint Educational Conference of 
the Educational Records Bureau, the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education and the Commission on the Relation 
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of School and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, on October 27 and 28. 
The guest of honor and speaker at the dinner 
on Thursday, October 27, will be Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University. 
Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of Prinee- 
ton University, will be the guest speaker at the 
Friday luncheon. Members of the conference 
are expected to attend on Friday afternoon a 
meeting of the annual Conference of State-test- 
ing Leaders, which will be in session on October 
28 and 29 for a discussion of the significance 
and growth of state-testing programs in the last 
deeade. 


WaYNE University WorkKsHopP PLaYeErs will 
open their 1938-39 season on October 8 and 9, 
when they present “Liliom,” by Ferene Molnar, 
in the auditorium of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The play, named after its chief character, was 
produced in July by the Wayne Summer Thea- 
ter players. Richard R. Dunham, again direct- 
ing, has given roles to a number of former east 
members. Made up of graduate students and 
Detroit residents, the Workshop Players are the 
“advanced” dramatic group of the University 
Theater. Other scheduled productions, all to be 
presented in the Institute of Arts, are: “Way of 
the World,” William Congreve; “Beyond the 
Horizon,” Eugene O’Neill, and “Prologue to 
Glory,” E. P. Conkle. 


PLANS for the first building for the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton have been 
approved by the board of trustees. At present 
members of the institute use the buildings and 
facilities of Princeton University. While rela- 
tions with the faculty and advanced scholars of 
the university will continue, the new hall will 
provide a center of activity for the now scat- 
tered students of the institute. The building 
will be known as Fuld Hall, in honor of Felix 
Fuld, whose wife was one of the original foun- 
ders of the institute. Construction will begin 
immediately and it is hoped that it will be ready 
for occupancy by the middle of September, 1939. 
The hall, of colonial and Georgian brick, will be 
erected at a cost of $500,000. It will be ap- 
proximately 250 feet in length and will be situ- 
ated on the Olden farm, a tract of about 450 
acres adjoining the graduate college of Princeton 
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University. There will be separate studios for 
members of the professorial staff and students 
in addition to seminar rooms, a library, a con. 
mons and a lounging room. 


THE Committee on Transportation of Yale 
University has announced the appointment of 
twenty-one fellows in the Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research. These men, selected from more 
than 250 applicants, come from nineteen states, 
as far west as California and as far south as 
Alabama, with one man from Johannesburg, 
South Africa. They represent the profession of 
“Traffic Engineers,” which is composed of men 
who are devoting their lives to the reduction of 
accidents and congestion. The students will 
spend nine months at the university taking the 
graduate courses offered by the Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. These cover the prin- 
ciples, administration and techniques of such 
traffic control elements as roadway design, me- 
chanical control by signs, signals, markings and 
islands, rules and regulations, surveys and re- 
ports, street lighting, organization and zoning 
control. This year fifteen of the awards have 
been made possible through the generosity of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation and six 
through a grant from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Ir is reported from Milwaukee, Wis., that 
Circuit Judge Otto Briedenbach has issued a 
writ of mandamus directing the Granville town- 
ship school board to renew the teaching contract 
of Mrs. Dorothy Kunz. Mrs. Kunz was refused 
a renewal of her contract because she married. 
Judge Briedenbach, in his decision, declared that 
under the tenure law Mrs. Kunz is entitled to 
her job and that marriage is no justification for 
refusing to employ the teacher. 


A COMMITTEE, composed of elected represel- 
tatives of areas now without library service at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently met at the call of 
former Federal Judge Edwin L. Garvin, presi- 
dent of the trustees, and voted to present their 
program to city and borough authorities. The 
plan provides (1) for the immediate opening o! 
twenty branch libraries, in rented quarters, for 
those communities now in need of them; (2) for 
the replacement of all temporary branches, # 
the rate of five each year, by permanent library 
buildings. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE FACULTIES—SOME FOIBLES 
AND FUNCTIONS 

“THosE who go to college and never get out 
are called professors,” remarked George Givot. 
And some one has said that “a teacher has con- 
crete opinions—thoroughly mixed and perma- 
nently set.” Perhaps these views of faculty 
members seem rather too derogatory, but too 
often the facts justify such aspersions. 

Not long ago Walter Lippmann stated a tru- 
ism when he said: “Where all think alike, no one 
thinks very much.” No proverb ever expressed 
the truth more suecinetly than this, and nowhere 
should this warning be more heeded than among 
members of eollege and university faculties. 
How familiar are many of us with faculty meet- 
ings in which most of those present are led to an 
intellectual slaughter lke sheep to their doom. 
Yet nowhere should educated people stand more 
on their own rights and do original thinking than 
in such gatherings. Sometimes, of course, it is 
alleged that intimidation exists, that the older 
men will run affairs in any case, no matter what 
is said, and that the opinions of younger men are 
not based upon sound judgment or experience. 

No doubt many faeulty members feel them- 
selves intimidated by the president, the deans, 
the department heads or by some other official. 
Whether this intimidation exists in fact or is 
only suspected, the result is the same—worry. 
As Arthur Somers Roche has so well put it, 
worry is a thin stream of fear trickling through 
If it is encouraged it cuts a channel 
into Which all other thoughts are drained. Fac- 
ulty members have enough to worry about in 
without this sword of Damocles 
hanging over their heads. 

In most faculties the new arrivals, especially 
if they are young, are given no encouragement 
'o speak their minds. It almost appears that 
the older members believe that young minds are 
uot properly developed or fully capable of self- 
But not every one can subscribe to 
the belief that life begins at 40. Rollo Walter 
Brown has pointed out in the Atlantic recently 
that youth is the time to accomplish things. 
Lindbergh flew to France at 25. Keats died at 
“9. Pitt beeame English Prime Minister at 24. 
Mendelssohn composed “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” at 17. Jane Austen was writing her 


the mind. 


these times 


expression. 





best novels at 21. 
published a dozen volumes at 30. 
of course, that genius matures early—perhaps, 
however, there are no geniuses on college and 
university faculties! 

On the other hand, many younger faculty men 
are inclined to scoff at the older members, think- 
ing them antiquated if not senile. In recognition 
of this feeling university administrations usually 
retire faculty members at 65. Yet Daniel Defoe 
wrote more than thirty books after he was 67, 
Cervantes completed his “Don Quixote” at 68, 
Kant wrote an important work at 74, Tintoretto 
painted his “Paradise” at 74, Verdi produced 
some of his greatest masterpieces between 74 
and 84, Holmes wrote “Over the Teacups” at 79, 
Goethe composed “Faust” at 80, Tennyson wrote 
“Crossing the Bar” at 83, and Titian painted the 
“Battle of Lepanto” at 98. Who on any faculty 
should cast the first stone of criticism at another 
member on account of his age? Rather the 
words of President Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, should be pondered: “Many people’s tomb- 
stones should read: Died at 30, buried at 60.” 

Playing politics and pulling wires are as com- 
mon among university faculties as among any 
group on earth. It is a game in which the fac- 
ulty wives often hold trump cards. Happy is 
that faculty that knows for a certainty that the 
administration has no pets and is actually letting 
its right hand know what its left hand does. 
Secrecy on the part of the administration raises 
faculty suspicion and distrust, and those who 
start rumors are usually considered on the inside 
track of administrative policies and hence ob- 
jects of suspicion when they sit in on frank dis- 
cussions at the faculty club or elsewhere. No 
esprit de corps can be built on such grounds, 
and no faculty can long remain efficient if its 
morale is undermined by mutual suspicion. 

Specialized faculty advisory groups for the 
assistance of the administration are admirable 
in helping to promote a feeling of cooperation 
and to smooth the work of the executive and 
deans. But too often membership in these and 
other groups is so interlocking that closed cor- 
porations result. By varying the membership 
of such committees each faculty member may 
obtain an insight into the problems and work- 
ings of administrative machinery. The benefit 


And Rudyard Kipling had 
It is true, 
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is thus spread to many instead of being confined 
to a chosen few. 

In some institutions it may seem desirable for 
the administration to encourage the organization 
of instructors and perhaps assistant professors 
into separate groups which may give careful con- 
sideration to their own particular problems. 
Out of this arrangement may come important 
and valuable suggestions to the administration 
for the improvement of teaching methods, ete. 
Moreover, a spirit of harmony may be developed 
which can be an effective force for promoting 
faculty good-will and good teaching. 

In some institutions there are professional 
committeemen on the faculty who consider it a 
sign of importance to sit on a great number of 
committees. A few, of course, have a distaste 
for committee work. In many institutions there 
seems to be a tendency to pad committees with 
numerous members who get in each other’s way. 
Where it has been tried the one-member com- 
mittee has .been found efficient in certain in- 
stances. In most cases the chairman of the com- 
mittee does most of the work anyway. Some 
one has well said that a committee is a body that 
keeps minutes and wastes hours, and Hendrik 
Van Loon adds: “Nothing is ever accomplished 
by a committee unless it consists of three mem- 
bers, one of whom happens to be sick and an- 
other absent.” 

The subjects of faculty tenure and faculty 
promotion have been discussed by every one who 
has had an idea on the subject, yet to-day the 
problem is debated as though it were entirely 
new and only recently discovered. The uncer- 
tainty of their academic fate will always rise 
to plague faculties just as surely as war will 
always rise to plague the League of Nations. 
It is inevitable and natural. But each institu- 
tion should reach a definitive solution at the 
earliest possible date and then maintain a con- 
sistent tenure policy, from which no disastrous 
deviation should be allowed. When this desired 
end is accomplished, pressure groups of all types 
will cause no faculty fear, and refuge will not 
have to be sought in appeal to the American 
Association of University Professors. 

In his last great work Henry Adams wrote: 
“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops.” Each faculty mem- 
ber, it is trite to remark, should constantly think 
how he may improve himself, especially in the 
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eyes of his students. This, however, should not 
be carried to the point of acquiring the eccen. 
tricities of a campus cut-up or to the extent of 
enticing students from other faculty members. 
In every faculty it is apparent immediately 
which individuals are interested in better teach. 
ing and which in better research. In any case, 
specialization is essential and should be encour. 
aged by the administration, even to the extent, 
perhaps, of having in each department a re. 
search specialist with time and funds for re 
search purposes. 

But all faculty members should have general 
interest in education. Without answering the 
question so often raised and as often debated, 
whether or not the best researcher is necessarily 
the best teacher, or vice versa, it can be said 
that unless both good teaching and good research 
are encouraged by the administration the insti- 
tution is sure to fall behind in its educational 
influence and usefulness. As it is, the majority 
of universities lag behind the times and follow 
when they should be leading. The successful 
faculties are those that sense what Hegel called 
the Zeitgeist and get into harmony with the spirit 
of the times. College and university faculties 
should maintain contacts with the world at large, 
as Dr. Flexner has pointed out, while at the same 
time continuing the even tenor of their way 
towards successful achievement. 

If faculty members are both objective and sub- 
jective in their thinking, what can they not do 
to lead their community and their institution to 
great intellectual heights? Let each faculty 
member keep in mind the words of J. M. Barrie 
that success and happiness come in not always 
doing what one likes, but frequently in liking 
what one does. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE TEACHER AND THE WORLD OF 
TO-MORROW 


POLITICALLY, economically, socially the world 
to-day is more and more coming to seek salvation 
from its troubles by way of decree. overt- 
mental regulations demanding this and forbid 
ding that, external pressure of all sorts to sweat 
individuals together into homogeneous groups by 
imprinting upon their minds ideas and opinions 
and prejudices characterize the present age. It 
is not generally accepted that life is a totality 
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impulses which defy decree and that the first 
prerequisite of a finer life is a mind sensitive to 
its beauty and a spirit longing for its achieve- 
ment. Nor is it generally conceded, either, that 
our contemporary chaos is the direct and in- 
evitable result of a mistaken view of life, the 
corollary of a poverty of experience and a co- 
incidental stunting of spiritual and intellectual 
growth. 

A glance into any daily journal will dispel 
the myth that we in America represent a select 
and enlightened minority in a world of sicken- 
ing obseurantism. And a recognition of the 
stress on externalities—curricula, curriculum re- 
vision and methods of teaching—as the solution 
to the ever-growing complexity of the educa- 
tional problem will serve as an adequate com- 
mentary on the extent to which the educational 
hierarchy has suecumbed to the insidious philoso- 
phy of faith in the decree. 

It is not the contention of the writer that the 
mechanies of pedagogy be neglected. Analyses 
and adjustments are imperative in any field, and 
especially in education, if it is to achieve and 
preserve any dynamism. It must, however, be 
apparent that a constant and almost frenzied 
shuffling of courses and changing of teaching 
methods will effect no permanently nor even 
temporarily satisfactory results. The readiness 
with which hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women to-day are willing to subscribe to 
any new charlatanism is not to be aseribed solely 
or even in large measure to the disintegrating 
forces of the depression. It is, in the last analy- 
sis, the result of glib educational policies and 
practices that have neither enriched the lives of 
the young people nor given them the power of 
rational and emotional stability in crises. There 
can be no stronger indictment than this of an 
edueational system which has been under the 
influence of a pseudo-utilitarianism and shallow 
sentimentalism and which, in an intoxication of 
terms and theory, has become socially impotent. 

This state of affairs, while distressing, need not 
be considered hopeless. Salvation from it can 
not be got, however, from educational theorists 
or dictators. Improvement must come from 
within, from teachers who regard education not 
as the big business which it has come to be but 
aS a service, not as a vocational necessity for the 
student but as a discipline of humanity and who 
envision new ideals of social life based on the 
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philosophy of experience. Such teachers can, 
individually and in concert, if they are willing 
to forego the traditional fanfare and trumpets 
that have hitherto accompanied educational “ad- 
justments,” utilize all available materials within 
the scope of their subjects in order to give their 
students a broader conception of life, to make 
them more susceptible to wholesome and neces- 
sary social progression and to inspire them with 
a serious and positive attitude toward the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility toward the group. 

The socially inspired teacher will recognize the 
realism of these objectives—objectives which 
have, it is true, been demanded by various edu- 
eators from time to time but which, even when 
accepted in theory, were considered too idealistic 
and consequently regarded too lightly—if he will 
bear in mind the following principles. In the 
first place, since education must not be a prepa- 
ration for life but rather the intense, constant 
and supervised experiencing of life, every sub- 
ject is basically a “social study” and every 
teacher can and must be a vital factor in social 
construction. In the second place, the real test 
of education is not what an individual knows or 
even how well he has learned to think, but to 
what extent the individual has become integrated 
with the social whole, what this adjustment has 
cost him, what degree of satisfaction he obtains 
from this correlation between himself and the 
group and, ultimately, the nature and success 
of his institutions. In the third place, freedom, 
contrary to popular conception, is at all times 
an individual, highly subjective quality, a state 
of mind and not an externality that can be 
granted or withheld by any person or group. 
Since the path to this individual freedom and to 
a subsequent higher life lies through the vortex 
of ethical conflicts, it is not only untenable pro- 
fessionally but injurious ethically for the teacher 
to try to indoctrinate. The catharsis of the indi- 
vidual and his ultimate higher freedom can be 
effected only by his personal and intense experi- 
encing of these conflicts and the subsequent sub- 
limation of his impulses. Finally, the role of 
education in securing this freedom for the indi- 
vidual will in absolute measure be dependent on 
the teacher’s attitude toward his subject. The 
attitude that gives the individual the opportunity 
of experiencing richly and deeply so that he may 
learn to generalize validly and tolerantly makes 
every subject a tool of social significance. 
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The social service of the teacher to a new 
humanity can not be stressed too highly. Har- 
monious integration with its resultant peace and 
freedom can prevail only in a society composed 
of responsible citizens. And the firm founda- 
tion for such a sense of social responsibility with 
its attendant virtues can, for the majority, be 
obtained only in a classroom that represents an 
ideal commonwealth and which is guided by a 
socially poised teacher. 

Thus, the success of education in developing 
individuals with a finer conception of life, with 
a faculty of sound judgment, and with a con- 
structive social consciousness will be determined 
neither by subject-matter nor by requirements 
nor even, necessarily, by the excellence of teacher 
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preparation. It will be determined by the z¢) 
and vision of the individual instructor, by his 
willingness and ability to mould his subject. 
matter—whatever he may be teaching—to meet 
these needs, and by his faith in the desirability 
and attainability of the goal. Only in this way 
can we hope to stem a grave and impending 
social retrogression. Neither the theories of 
political economists nor governmental regula- 
tions and decrees but the spirit of the individual 
teacher in its collective aspect will determine 
the social form of the future and whether we 
shall ever “veer toward that goal where the earth 
is our common heritage.” 
Ernst Kocu 
New York UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LAY CONTROL IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE most important role of the governing 
board of an institution of higher education is 
that of a quasi-legislative body. In this role its 
sphere lies between that of the state legislature 
on the one hand, and that of its own executive, 
administrative, instructional and research staffs 
on the other. Certain landmarks which distin- 
guish the province of the legislature from that 
of the governing board are apparent. The tax- 


ing power belongs to the legislature. It is dele- 
gated, within limits, to lesser local governmental 
units, including local publie school districts; but 
never to the governing board of a state institu- 


tion of higher education. 

The legislature should leave to the governing 
board the determination of what portion of the 
available funds shall go to the different divisions 
and departments of the institution under its con- 
trol, or what proportion shall go to each of the 
several institutions, if the board governs more 
than one. Recognition of this principle is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Oregon statute of 
1929, creating the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, empowered this board to allocate the pro- 
ceeds of the state mill-tax for higher education 
among the five state institutions. More recently 
the Georgia act of 1931, creating the Board of 
Regents of the University System of Georgia, 
was amended in 1933 to give the board similar 


power to allocate funds among the several insti- 
tutions in that state. 

This means that the legislature confines itself 
to large questions of broad social policy, and 
does not intrude upon the adjustment of details 
of educational policy by assuming to appropri- 
ate educational funds in minute detail to specific 
subdivisions of the educational system. It prop- 
erly delegates this function to the board which it 
has created for the purpose of educational 
policy-making. 

THE LEGISLATURE AND THE GOVERNING Board 


Another point of demarcation between the 
province of the legislature and the sphere of the 
governing board relates to ecurriculum-making 
and instruction. It is questionable whether a 
legislature is ever justified in requiring by law 
the teaching of any specific subject or course of 
study in state institutions of higher education. 
The construction and revision of the curricula is 
a continuous process requiring the professional 
skill of educators and the scientific knowledge 
of scholars in all fields, and especially in the 
social sciences. This process is best carried on 
by the faculties of educational institutions, sub- 
ject to the approval of the lay governing board 
acting through the president and without the w- 
position of any mandatory requirements by any 
other authority. 

In many instances, statutory mandates regard- 
ing curricula can easily be demonstrated to be 
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the product of transient waves of popular preju- 
jice. Many of the rigid “compulsory civics” 
laws were enacted during the storm of ultra- 
patriotism and ultra-conservatism which swept 
the country during the period of our partici- 
pation in the world war and for some years 
thereafter and which was greatly accentuated 
by the occurrence of the Russian revolution and 
the world-wide “Red” seare. Occasional statutes 
prohibiting instruetion in the German language 
were also a product of war hysteria. Not in- 
frequently legislative preseriptions of courses of 
study are the handiwork of aggressive minority 
“pressure-groups” who have an ulterior motive 
in advocating their adoption. 

The establishment of new departments or 
branches of higher educational institutions is 
also a matter which experience seems to indicate 
had best be left to the judgment of the govern- 
ing board. Probably no one regrets that the 
regents of the University of Michigan won the 
historic and long-drawn-out controversy with the 
legislature concerning the establishment of a 
school of homeopathie medicine; for subsequent 
events have abundantly indicated that the re- 
gents’ stout resistanee to the legislative mandate 
was educationally wise. In 1911 the regents of 
the University of Kansas were compelled by writ 
of mandamus to establish an isolated school of 
mines, as directed by a legislative act of 1909. 
The complete abandonment of the school of 
mines within five years thereafter would seem to 
support the position of the regents as against 
Similarly, the passage 
of time tends to vindieate the position of the 
regents of the University of Nebraska, when, 
over their protest, they were forced by statutory 
compulsion to establish an agricultural experi- 
ment station in the semi-arid region west of the 
one-hundredth meridian, which is best adapted 
to grazing and not adapted to agriculture. 


that of the legislature. 


THe BoarD AND THE INSTITUTIONAL STAFFS 


The somewhat hazy and shifting border be- 
‘ween the authority of the state legislature and 
the (uasi-legislative sphere of the governing 
soard, hitherto indieated, is generally established 
by the legislature and beyond the legal power of 
The opposite boundary of 
''s sphere, separating it from the province of 
's expert and professional staff, is everywhere 


the board to control. 
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largely or wholly within the control of the board. 
That is, the board is legally free to decide what 
functions it will assign to its employees, and to 
what extent and in what manner it will seek to 
control the execution of its policies and the de- 
tailed management of the institution. 

The board bears sole legal responsibility for 
the conduct of the institution. All members of 
the institutional staff, from president to appren- 
tice janitor, are employees of the board and 
subject to its lawful orders. To this the only 
exceptions are in a few states, such as Illinois, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, where certain clerical or 
plant-maintenance employees of the state uni- 
versities are legally employees of the state and 
subject to the rules of the civil service commis- 
sions; but this situation modifies their status only 
slightly, by limiting the power of the governing 
board to terminate their service without stated 
cause. To insure the preservation of the board’s 
right to terminate the services of the president 
and faculty members at short intervals, many 
states provide by statute that no contract of em- 
ployment shall be for a period longer than one 
year. The effect of these provisions on faculty 
morale and institutional esprit-de-corps is an- 
other matter; here they merely illustrate the 
nearly absolute nature of the board’s authority 
over its employees. 

Throughout the history of popular control of 
higher edueation through lay governing boards, 
the chief error and besetting sin of board mem- 
bers has been their proneness to yield to the 
temptation to descend from the domain of policy- 
making and interfere in the details of execution 
which belong to expert employees. Board mem- 
bers often fail to realize that the board is a lay 
group, presumably fully fitted to represent the 
general public opinion of the state and to formu- 
late general educational policy, but certainly not 
competent to wrestle with intricate professional 
and technical problems. They also sometimes 
forget that no member of the board is entitled 
to assume any authority whatever in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and legitimately exercises power 
only by means of speaking and voting in meet- 
ings of the board or of committees thereof or 
when he is formally designated as agent of the 
board for some particular purpose. 

If a university board member happens to be 
a physician, that fact does not justify him in 
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meddling in the internal affairs of the college of 
medicine and usurping the functions of the dean 
of that college. In his capacity as a lay board 
member, he is as much responsible for the college 
of law or the college of agriculture as he is for 
the college of medicine. In other words, his 
duty is to the whole institution or the whole edu- 
cational system his board controls, and he is 
obligated not to become a partisan of any unit 
thereof nor to allow any subdivision to monopo- 
lize his attention. Woe to an institution when 
the members of its board cease to regard them- 
selves as representatives of the lay public, and 
look upon themselves as a congress of experts in 
diverse specialities ! 


THE Boarp AND Its CuHrieF EXECUTIVE AGENT 


The late sage of Harvard, Charles W. Eliot, 
coined a sagacious designation when he wrote 
that the tenor of the board’s activities should be 
that of an “inspecting and consenting” author- 
ity. This implies that in appointing and dis- 
missing employees, fixing salaries and deter- 
mining promotions, approving courses of study 
and adopting ordinances for the government of 
faculty, students and non-academic employees, 
the board will habitually act only upon the 
recommendation of the president, who in turn 
will formulate his own recommendations after 
consultation with the deans, department heads, 
faculty members or students concerned. 

The principle applies to all institutional fune- 
tions, from the making of the annual budget to 
the conferring of degrees. It does not mean that 
the recommendations of the president must in- 
variably be approved, and that the governing 
board is a mere “rubber stamp” for that purpose. 
Rather it means that the board will expect and 
require the president to take the initiative in 
the management of the institution and in the 
planning of its future and to submit his plans 
to the board for appraisal. The board will hold 
him responsible for the conduct of the institu- 
tion, and will hold itself responsible for a con- 
tinuous non-technical and impartial appraisal of 
its progress. Whenever it becomes convinced 
that the president’s achievement is unsatisfac- 
tory or finds itself unable to adopt a majority 
of his recommendations, the remedy is simple. It 
should seek a new president. The appointment 
and removal of the president of the institution 
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is by all odds the most important single positiye 
function belonging to the board. Having chosen 
a president strictly on the basis of competency, 
the board should abstain from harassing hin 
by appointing or promoting personal friends of 
board members on the faculty without his recom. 
mendation or by requiring him to execute major 
policies contrary to his professional judgment, 
Oceasionally the board will reject the president's 
recommendation. When it relates to an ap- 
pointment to the institutional staff, the board 
should then require the president to submit a 
new nomination; and in no event should it ap- 
point any person not nominated by him. The 
board may also expect that the initiative in other 
matters of institutional policy will ordinarily be 
taken by the president, because he is a student 
of educational administration and in constant 
contact with educational problems. 


THE QUASI-JUDICIAL FUNCTION 


A board charged with the control of an organ- 
ization which includes scores or hundreds of 
employees and hundreds or thousands of fee- 
paying clients will inevitably be confronted with 
occasions when it must for the time being assume 
the character of a tribunal of justice to hear 
disputes and decide appeals. When disagree- 
ments arise among the faculty or administrative 
staff regarding the interpretation of ordinances 
of the governing board, sometimes it will be 
necessary for the board to scrutinize its own 
regulations in a judicial capacity, and construe 
plainly such of them as have been found sus- 
ceptible of more than one interpretation. And 
on account of the inadequacies of language, no 
extensive code of rules is without ambiguities. 
Furthermore, the board will sooner or later be 
called upon to sustain or overrule controversial 
executive orders of the president or the deans. 
From time to time controversies concerning sus- 
pension, expulsion or lesser disciplinary mea- 
sures against offending students will be appealed 
to the board for adjudication. 

Federal and state courts in this country have 
uniformly held that educational governing boards 
possess a wide sphere of administrative disere- 
tion with which courts of law will not interfere. 
Generally, a ruling of a governing board can no! 
be questioned in court unless the aggrieved party 
alleges that it is in violation of constitutional 
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oy statutory Jaw or that the board has acted 
arbitrarily, unreasonably, maliciously, fraudu- 
lently or 1n bad faith. Thus the quasi-judicial 
jecisions of the board are often final, and in 
sich instances the board in fact functions as a 
tribunal of last resort. It is an administrative 
court. 

As a rule the governing board has no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and there- 
fore can not guarantee to persons accused of in- 
fraction of its disciplinary regulations the privi- 
lece of confronting their accusers face to face 
and cross-examining them at an open hearing. 
However, in no state is the board required under 
the law to conduet its quasi-judicial hearings 
with all the formalities which accompany the 
proceedings of a court of law. It is sufficient 
if aceused persons are fully apprised of the 
charges against them and given reasonable op- 
portunity to explain or defend their conduct 
in the circumstances. 

In a few states, including Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia, the state university governing boards are 
expressly vested with authority to subpoena wit- 
nesses, require their attendance, and pay the ex- 
penses thereof, in the same manner as a court. 


In these exceptional cases it seems to have been 
the intent of the legislature to recognize ex- 
pressly the importance of the quasi-judicial 
functions which the board is on occasion ex- 
pected to perform. 

The hearings and adjudication of disputes in- 
volving the rights of adversary parties is a labor- 


ious and time-consuming process. It goes with- 
out saying that an unpaid board of laymen, hav- 
ing regular meetings only at intervals of a month 
r longer, must contrive to keep its quasi-judicial 
work at a minimum consistent with the adminis- 
‘ration of justice among the persons under its 
jurisdiction. This it ean do by constituting the 
president of the institution an inferior tribunal, 
and itself giving attention only to such eases as 
are appealed from his decisions. 
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THE Pusiic RELATIONS FUNCTION 


It is often said, somewhat loosely, that an im- 
portant function of the governing board is to 
interpret its institution to the public. Presum- 
ably what is meant is that each member of the 
board as an individual can and should perform 
valuable service in this respect. As for the or- 
ganized publicity program of the institution, 
carried on through such media as professorial 
lectures, newspapers and magazine stories, insti- 
tutional publications, radio programs and the 
like—this is of course under the jurisdiction 
of the board and constantly subject to its in- 
spection and approval, but certainly its organ- 
ized focal point should be a bureau operated 
by an employee responsible directly to the presi- 
dent of the institution. It is by no means an 
exclusive function of the board in its corporate 
capacity. 

It is not to be doubted that individual board 
members do have an important responsibility 
in carrying the institution to the people. Board 
members are almost invariably persons of some 
distinction, at least locally and sometimes na- 
tionally. Generally they are of respectable ma- 
turity and have acquired the prestige of busi- 
ness success or professional service of merit. 
This prestige is of great value to the advance- 
ment of higher education if it is turned to the 
service of diffusing truthful but enthusiastic re- 
port of the progress of the institution. Board 
members should be alert to seize every oppor- 
tunity which comes to them as leaders in 
churches, fraternal organizations, chambers of 
commerce, political clubs, associations of busi- 
ness or professional men or women, and other 
civic and social groups, to paint in their true 
colors the values of higher education. 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 


STUDENTS IN LONDON 
Iv the short space of a century which has 
passed since the foundation of the two principal 
“oleges of London University the problems con- 


fronting their authorities have been transformed. 
A hundred years ago the founders were faced 
with the problem of providing a good cheap 
education for non-residents and with the rivalry 
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between “the godless” and religious colleges. 
In 1938 the education is there and the rivalry 
has resolved itself into partnership, but the very 
success of the undertaking has given rise to new 
and formidable difficulties. As the fame of Lon- 
don University has spread so it has attracted 
people from a far wider area than was originally 
expected or intended. The hostels—owned and 
run by the various colleges—do something to 
meet the difficulty for a part of the students who 
are visitors to the capital. When the building 
of the Students’ Union, largely made possible 
through a gift of Lord Nuffield, is completed 
this difficulty will to some extent be met. 

At present those who chiefly suffer from the 
lack of residential facilities are the many for- 
eigners who come to study in London. A con- 
siderable part of these foreign students are not 
attached to any college but come to London 
to study in the British Museum or to learn the 
language. It may be argued that in London 
even the strangest stranger will eventually settle 
down, make friends, and form a part of that 
cosmopolitan world which is in London but 
not of it. The danger, however, is (particularly 
in these days of exaggerated racial sentiment) 
that the foreign students will not only fall a 
prey to every kind of propaganda but will re- 
turn with a view of England at once warped 
and embittered. As Professor Trevelyan said in 
his article published earlier this week, they are 
“inflammable material.” 

Therefore on every ground—on that of self- 
interest no less than from the dictates of common 
civility and hospitality—the citizens of London 
should bestir themselves in this matter. Lord 
Halifax, in a letter published on another page 
this morning, points out what the capitals of 
France, Germany and the United States already 

The Student 
commends—has 





do for their foreign students. 
Movement Hostel—which he 

grown from very small beginnings at the end 
of the war into a temporary home for 1,000 
students of over fifty nationalities. It will be 
a grave misfortune if this work ean not be eon- 
tinued and extended. By the ill-informed the 
hospitality of London is often contrasted to its 
disadvantage with the hospitality of other 
capitals. What was done for coronation visi- 
tors last year seems to prove that there is no 
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necessary foundation for such criticism. Whe, 
the need is shown to exist the traditional hos. 
pitality of London will not fail.—The London 
Times. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR JAPAn’s 
ARISTOCRATS 

JAPAN has two schools specially designed fo: 
the training of young aristocrats: the Peer’ 
School for boys, and the Peeresses’ Schoo] fo; 
girls. It is here that the Imperial Princes nq 
Princesses are educated. As the names indicate, 
admission is largely, although not exclusively. 
reserved for sons and daughters of the aristoe. 
racy. In the Peeresses’ School, which I recently 
visited, there are 761 students, of whom 291 om 
not of titled families. These are daughters of 
senior military and naval officers and civil off. 
cials, of outstanding members of the liberal pro- 
fessions and of old established merchant families. 

The Peeresses’ School is located in the heart 
of Tokyo; but, as the school building is sur 
rounded by a large garden and spacious grounds, 
one feels far away from the bustle and din of a 
large city. The low two-storied wooden school 
building is rather old and lacks some of the co- 
veniences of more modern Japanese schools. So, 
although also every classroom commands an at- 
tractive view of the garden, with its old trees, 
shrubs and flowers, there is no school dining 
room. The aristocrat pupils eat their “bento” 
(as the Japanese cold lunch is called) out of 
boxes in the last room where a recitation lias 
been held before the lunch hour. The lunelis 
are of the same simple pattern that one often 
sees travelers consuming on Japanese railway 
trains: a glutinous mass of cold rice, flavored 
with pickled vegetables and seaweed and accot- 
panied by stray bits of meat or fish. 

One of the most up-to-date departments 0! 
the school is the gymnasium. It contains @! 
sorts of modern equipment for physical training 
Watching the girls at play one could recogni 
the class nature of the school; ova! and delicate 
features were the rule; one did not see many 0! 
the round faces, with strongly marked, eve! 
coarse features that would be found in an ort 
nary group of Japanese girls. 

Attached to the Peeresses’ School is a prepa" 
tory kindergarten, to which only children of the 
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nobility are admitted. The regular school course 
is divided into three periods, the first two of four 
vears each, the last of three years. During these 
Il years of study the girls cover approximately 
the work which would be done in an American 
elementary school and high school. The ecurricu- 
jum includes reading, writing, arithmetic, nat- 
ural seiences, geography, history, foreign lan- 
mages, physical training, drawing, cooking, 
music, etiquette and housekeeping. 

After this basie course there is an advanced 
course of two years, offering such subjects as 
foreign languages, physies, psychology, eco- 
nomies and law. The dual character of Japanese 
life is reflected in the eooking courses, which 
are given only to older children. One week the 





SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS! 
I. COMMITTEE PERSONNEL AND COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 





Within the period since organization of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards various changes have taken place in the 
representation of the regional associations on the 
committees in charge of the study. The death of 
Henry M. Hart in 1936 left a vacaney on both 
the General and Exeeutive Committees; the 
Northwest Association elected Ph. Soulen, of 
Boise, Idaho, to the General Committee and ap- 
poted M. P. Moe to the vaeant place on the 
Executive Committee. William M. Proctor died 
in 1937 and the Western Association filled his 
position on both General and Executive Com- 
mittees by naming A. J. Cloud, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, as their representative. Of the 
original representatives of the North Central 
Association, A. A. Reed and J. T. Giles have 
resigned from the committee and E. E. Morley, 
ot Cleveland, Ohio, and C. R. Maxwell, of Lara- 
me, Wyoming, have been appointed by the 
North Central Association to fill their positions ; 
M. Rk. Owens, originally a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee, was appointed to take Mr. Giles’ 
place on the Exeeutive Committee. Richard M. 
Cummere resigned from the committee in 1938 
and the Middle States Association appointed in 


oy Progress Report, No. 7, of the Cooperative 
“tudy of Secondary Sehool Standards, Walter 
“rosby Eells, Coordinator. 
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children try their hands at foreign food, the next 
at Japanese. On the day of my visit it was the 
turn of foreign dishes, and the girls were pre- 
paring roast pork, boiled fish and cucumber 
salad. 

Much stress is laid on Japanese traditions and 
etiquette and also on such arts as drawing, 
sketching, color painting. In every classroom one 
notices an atmosphere of reserve, poise and calm 
dignity. Neither the teacher nor the pupil ever 
spoke above a low-pitched tone. Even during a 
very lively and hotly contested game of basket- 
ball one heard no loud cries and a single blow of 
the referee’s whistle always commanded instant 
obedience.—William Henry Chamberlin, staff 
correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor. 


his place Charles C. Tillinghast, of New York 
City, and filled the vacancy on the Executive 
Committee by naming George W. McClelland to 
that position. The representation of the New 
England Association and of the Southern Asso- 
ciation has not changed during the period of 
the study. 

Since May, 1937, when Report No. 6 in this 
series was issued,” the General Committee of the 
Cooperative Study has held two meetings, one of 
these being a half-day meeting of those members 
who were present in Atlantie City in February 
of 1938, and the other a three-day meeting in 
April, 1938, which was attended by 20 com- 
mittee members. The Executive Committee held 
one long meeting lasting five days during Sep- 
tember, 1937. _The Administrative Committee 
has met at eight different times within the last 
16 months, these meetings taking up in the 
aggregate approximately 12 days. 


II. EXPENDITURES AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The total expenditure for the Cooperative 
Study to the close of the current year will be 
approximately $200,000. Over $25,000 of this 
amount was spent before July 1, 1936. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the expenditure 
was over $75,000; for the fiscal year 1938 it was 

2The reports, numbered consecutively 1 to 6, 
were issued in August, 1933; June, 1934; Septem- 


ber, 1935; January, 1936; October, 1936, and May, 
1937. 
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nearly $45,000; and for the current fiscal year 
it will reach nearly $55,000. The regional asso- 
ciations have appropriated about $20,000 of the 
total amount; the remainder has been supplied 
by the General Education Board. 


III. THe Work DONE 


At the time Progress Report No. 6 was issued 
in May, 1937, the try-out program in 200 schools 
had been practically completed so far as gather- 
ing data was concerned; tabulating of the results 
had been started. Since that time the tabulation 
and analysis of data from the 200 schools have 
been completed. This has involved intensive 
work with tabulation of the original data, 
weighting the various ratings and evaluations, 
computing scores on features of educational 
services in the schools by applying these weight- 
ings to the evaluations, deriving norms, and pre- 
paring scales (“educational temperatures”) on 
the various features in each of the 200 schools. 

An important part of the work has been the 
analysis to determine which of the measures are 
most discriminative in distinguishing good 
schools from schools not so good. In part 
through statistical means and in part through 
subjective judgment based on extensive experi- 
ence with the measures, three scales have been 
developed: A Gamma Scale consisting of the 25 
most significant measures; a Beta Scale consist- 
ing of the 25 measures of the Gamma Seale plus 
the 25 measures which are next in significance; 
and the Alpha Seale of 100 measures which is 
the most complete and comprehensive measure 
of the goodness of a school so far recommended 
by the Cooperative Study. 

The policy of releasing information through 
magazine articles and addresses has been fol- 
lowed throughout the year. Numerous magazine 
articles dealing with the findings of various 
phases of the study have been written and fifteen 
of them have been given wide circulation through 
sending reprints to an extensive mailing list of 
high schools. Many addresses regarding the 
study and its findings have been given before 
educational meetings during the year. 

Three major publications have been prepared 
and are being printed for distribution: 1. “The 
Evaluative Criteria” (152 pp.) in a revised 
form; 2. A manual, “How to Evaluate a Secon- 
dary School” (172 pp.), intended for the assis- 
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tance of those wishing to put into practice the 
procedures for evaluation developed by the Co. 
operative Study; and, 3. “Educational Tempers. 
tures” (56 pp.), a book of blank thermometers— 
however, with the various norms indicated—p) 
which may be charted the scores secured by the 
evaluation of a given school. All these publi. 
cations are thought of as being in tentative 
form; revision is contemplated as a part of this 
year’s work. 


IV. THE Work STILL TO BE Dong 


The necessity for evaluating schools in terms 
of their philosophy and objectives has heen 
stressed throughout the whole period of the 
Cooperative Study. The attempts of the (o. 
operative Study, however, to get at the obje. 
tives of the schools have not been entirely sue. 
cessful, and as the study neared the time first 
set for closing up of its research work in June, 
1938, it was felt more and more insistently thet 
further work ought to be done in this impor. 
tant area. With the aid of additional appro- 
priations from the foundation and the regional 
associations, plans are under way for an inten- 
sive study of the educational philosophy in 16 
schools and of the methods by which schools may 
be evaluated in terms of their philosophy. 

Revision of the materials already developed by 
the Cooperative Study and preparation of an 
extensive research volume are other activities for 
this final year of work. In the process it is 
expected that further refinements will be made 
in the “Evaluative Criteria” and the “Manual.” 
The evaluation of a number of experimental 
measures will also take place, with the expecta- 
tion that some of them may be added to the 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma Seales. 

One of the most important undertakings of the 
year involves assistance to agencies and individ- 
uals that plan to put the recommendations of the 
Cooperative Study into effect. Definite plans 
for such introduction are being made by at leas! 
four of the six regional associations of the 
United States and by a number of states. The 
personnel and resources of the Cooperative 
Study will, so far as possible, be made available 
to these interested agencies for advice and 
assistance. 

Cart A. JESSEN, 
Secretary 
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EVALUATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES BY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Ir has been estimated that teachers college 
students in the United States participate in 386 
extra-curricular activities. A study’ has been 
made and published of participation in these 
activities on a basis of types, the number offered 
by a given college and the amount of participa- 
tion on the part of the students. Most of this 
information was gathered from administrative 
officers and school publications. Since that 
study was published a further study has been 
made of the influences that had a part in the 
student’s selection of and his evaluation of the 
extra-curricular activities in which he partici- 
pated. The information was gathered by per- 
sonal interviews with 3,939 students in nineteen 
state teachers colleges in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Blank forms, with a list of 
all extra-curricular activities found in teachers 
colleges, was placed in the hands of the inter- 
viewers. The student being interviewed indi- 
cated which semester of which year, from his 
freshman year on to the date of interview, he 
participated in the ones of his choice. Approxi- 
mately an equal number of students (985) from 
each of the four college years was selected at 
random for the interview. 

In order to secure a dependable evaluation of 
extra-curricular activities, each student rated on 
a five-point seale the relative value to him of 
the same amount of time devoted to a given 
area, e.g., of agriculture, art, et cetera, in cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular work. No reports 
were signed. Obviously, it is unsatisfactory to 
compare curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties under a generalization. 

Obviously this report will not deal with the 
entire 386 activities. The forty selected by the 
largest number of students are listed in Table I, 
with the evaluation placed upon each. 

Arguments have been made that all valuable 
extra-curricular activities should be curricular- 
ized. This can not be said concerning the whole 
body of extra-curricular activities. Many sub- 


. : E. S. Briggs, ‘‘The Preparation of Secondary 
‘achers in Teachers Colleges for Guiding and 
Directing Extra-Class Activities. ’’ Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma, 1935. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIVE VALUE OF CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES AS 
RATED By 3,939 STUDENTS 











Soo °° 4 
Activities s8 8 & &§ 58 
— a x g _—- 
ab eA 2 we am 

DO rere ere OC CCe 14* 29 15 22 20 
Bet eh eka keunisnwe <ee 20 30 24 15 11 
RE 6a CC Cavaco cd eesad 19 40 20 17 4 
CEE, 6 ks obese eeevion's 18 38 34 5 5 
Classic languages .......... 22 4 59 13 2 
COO 6 bi 8 C8 <é ccewedic Ke 15 32 43 10 0 
CONN MIE 660k 86 Seelwelein 6 27 47 11 9 
LES ee re eam 30 18 36 12 3 
BENE Sacavesuuanceeve 3-22. 6 2 
ME ea waa eekese cus 36 24 17 19 4 
PO RA Orr rer oe 332 30 i3 @ 2 
Foreign languages ........ « Be 1S -2e ae 8 
ES 4. a We wang be6 06-6) «os 24 2 Ba 2 0 
Hiking (marching) ........ 21 9 15 46 9 
Home economics ........-- 15 13 20 651 1 
SP eee re 21 10 27 18 24 
MEE 6-00 66.66.06 cane vied 51 26 14 9 0 
eo | er ree 2 14 #11 36 16 
Social Science .....cccccces 39 22 18 17 4 
Deneate CHIE) .cccccececes 32 37 16 13 2 
Debate (intra. and soc.)..... 29 17 26 26 2 
Voice and organ .....ceeee -\ SE 206 2 19 3 
BE wat cde ce decée iuecese Vane sa ke oe 4 
PORNO 6 a: Ccerabicsicnews "50 if it 33 3 
Wee Oar eh die we Oelee niece ae 32 30 22 14 2 
Mae Wen Oe Md: sensu eneewe 20 62k. Ce 24 3 
Denominational ........... 51 16 18 12 3 
Student council .........- 2o 2) Zi 2 4 
Baseball (inter) ........... 26 22 32 17 3 
BaSCUGh (IREFR) on cccccces 29 16 25 28 2 
Basketball (inter) ......... 36 20 2 13 4 
Basketball (intra) ......... 25 12 23 26 14 
Football (imtery ..ccccccee 56 17 9 17 1 
Swimming (inter) ......... 31 13 20 33 3 
Swimming (intra) ......... 37 12 10 16 2 
fo eee eee «© 2e 2 2 2 0 
‘SOME. CUBED cccecceceecc 30 22 30 16 2 
TYACE ONG BSE «oc ccccceces 27 17 3S 19 4 
We ee Daacd. wer eaten ame 6ake 38 12 31 17 2 





* Read this table—14 per cent. of the students in 
agriculture say the extra-curricular activities are of 
much more value, 29 per cent. of more value, 15 per 
cent. of about the same value, 22 per cent. of less value, 
and 20 per cent. of much less value than curricular 
activities. 
jects lend themselves to extra-curricular treat- 
ment to a far greater degree of satisfaction than 
do others. Again the impetus of self-direction, 
of responsibility and of individual and coopera- 
tive initiative makes for success and gives a 
sense of satisfaction and of high value. When 
placed on other bases than that of self-expres- 
sion, for the individual, the extra-curricular 
activity is robbed of its greatest return. Should 
all 386 extra-curricular activities be curricular- 
ized to-morrow, immediately there would spring 
up a new crop, and rightfully so. 

Table I shows, among other things, that more 
than one half of the students report that there 
is considerably less value in extra-curricular 
activities than in curricular activities in home 
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economics, and physieal education, while be- 
tween one third and one half report the same 
obtained in agriculture, intramural 
and swimming, and between one 


conditions 


basketball 


fourth and one third in art, English, foreign 
languages, history, intramural debate, Y. W. 


C. A. and intramural baseball. Then there are 
one half or more who believe there is little dif- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS EVALUATING HIGH- 
SCHOOL EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AS OF 
MORE OR OF LESS IMPORTANCE THAN 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 








Extra-curricular activities 


Much 
less 





Agriculture 

Art 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Classic language 
Commerce 

Dance 

Dramatics 

English 

French language 
History 

Hiking (marching) 
Home economics 
Library and books 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physical education 
Debate 

Debate (intramural and soc.) 
Literary society 
sand 

Voice organizations 
Newspaper 

ee ae oe 


he _ 


= 


to aed 
NRNWOOSCSCANMWWONAONK APRA 


_ 


PO RR Oth hI ROWe ORO 


aa Ws 
Denominational clubs 
Student council 
Baseball (interscholastic) 
Baseball (intramural) 
Basketball (interscholastic) 
Basketball (intramural) 
Football (interscholastic) 
Tennis (interscholastic) 
Track and field (interscho- 
lastic 3 28 
Track and field (intramural) 30 21 





These college students removed from one to seven 
years from participation in high-school activities give 
a decided testimony in favor of extra-curricular activi- 
ties in high school. In the field of home economies 52 
per cent. report curricular participation of more value 
than extra-curricular activities. 


ference in the value derived from  extra- 
curricular activities and curricular activities in 
classic languages; between one third and one 
half in chemistry, commercial subjects, country 
life, dance and track and field; and between one 
fourth and one third report the same belief as 
regards foreign languages, voice, intramural 
debate, Y. W. C. A., baseball, intercollegiate 
basketball, tennis and W. A. A. 

Sixty per cent. or more of the 3,939 students 


report a belief that extra-curricular activities are 
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much more valuable than curricular activities jn 
dramatics (60), education (60), English (62), 
music (77), social seience (61), intercollegiate 
debate (69), band (61), newspaper (67), Y, 4 
C. A. (62), denominational (church) (67), and 
football (73) ; between 50 and 60 per cent, agree 
in the field of art, biology, chemistry, history, 
voice, intercollegiate basketball, tennis and W. 
A. A. In fact, one third or more of all the 
students believe extra-curricular activities are of 
much more value than curricular activities in gl] 
fields except classic languages (26 per cent,), 
and home economies (28 per cent.). 

This rather overwhelming testimony in favor 
of extra-curricular activities in high school and 
in college makes it imperative that teachers ¢ol- 
leges and colleges of education place more stress 
on preparation of teachers for the important 
task of guiding and directing extra-curricular 
activities. 

Evucene S. Briggs 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, 

ENID, OKLA. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CARTER, JEAN and JESS OGDEN. Everyman’s 
Drama; A Study of the Noncommercial Theatre 
in the United States. Pp. xiii+ 136. American 
Association for Adult Education, New York. 
$1.00. 

CowLey, W. H. 
the Ohio State University. 
Youth Administration. 

General Education Board; Annual Report, 1936- 
1937. Pp. ix+148. Illustrated. The Board, 
New York. 

JENSEN, ARNE 8S. 


A Study of N.Y.A. Projects at 
Pp. 147. National 


Psychology of Child Behavior. 
Pp. xxi+ 664. Prentice-Hall. $3.85. 
JOECKEL, CARLETON B. Library Service. Staff 
Study No. 11, The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Pp. viii+107. 8 figures. Superinten- 

dent of Documents, Washington. $0.15. 

Moon, GLENN W. Story of Our Land and People. 
Pp. xii+ 564. Illustrated. Holt. $1.92. 

On Going to College. A Symposium. Pp. 298. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. May... 

Patry, WILLIAM L. A Study of Mechanism ™ 
Education. Pp. y+183. Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. $1.85. 

Reppinc, Tracy W. When Home and School Get 
Together. Pp. ix+118. Association Press, New 
York. $1.25. 

Remmers, H. H., Editor. Studies in Higher Edw 
cation XXXIV; Further Studies in Attitudes, 
Series III. Pp.151. 9 figures. Division ot Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University. $1.00. 

TERMAN, LEWIs M. Psychological Factors ™ 
Marital Happiness. Pp. xiv+474. 28 figures. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.00. . 

VAN BurEN, Maup. Quotations for Special Ocea- 
sions. Pp. 201. H. W. Wilson. $2.50. 





